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Lower Weaving Costs 


The practical limit of More Looms per Weaver has been reached by some 
mills with Northrop Looms. 
Further reduction in weaving costs must come from development along some 
other line. 
If you could produce more cloth per loom—more cloth per weaver—you 
, could reduce costs. 
A loom that would run at higher speed—designed and built for higher speed 
that would run at higher speed with little, if any, reduction in number of 
looms per weaver-—would open the way to more cloth per loom and lower 
costs. 
Our new X Model Loom was designed and built for speed—has been run 
successfully under the most gruelling of tests at much higher speed than we 
would recommend for your mill. These tests extend over a period of nearly 
three years. They have been continuous and most satisfactory in our own 
plant. Two mill installations for observation under regular mill conditions 
b have increased our confidence in the loom. 
% ; The X Model Loom is on the market. In a few months X Model Looms will 
be producing and competing in several mills. 
, Let’s Talk It Over 
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BY USING HEB 
REPLACEMENT PARTS/ 


+ USE 


E strongly urge that you use only H & B Replacement 


Parts in reconditioning your H & B Equipment. They 
promise lowest ultimate cost, reduce necessity for frequent 


repairs and keep equipment functioning at highest 
efficiency. 


No round-the-corner shop or jack-of-all-trades can 
duplicate H & B parts. Our modern equipment, automatic 
machines, metallurgical specifications and standards of 
accuracy assure fit and continued trouble-free operation. 
When ALL costs are accurately figured, you will find H & B 
parts cheapest and best. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
161 Devonshire Street 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
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A Magrath 


BEFORE 


EE those lines?” said the Whitin Man. **The top one represents 

the way your bobbins seated on ordinary spindles. The bottom 
one shows the even seating after all spindles were equipped with 
Magrath Clutches. That explains why your bunch building is better 
and more uniform, and why you get a maximum quantity of yarn 


on each bobbin.”’ 


Clutch- 
Equipped 
Spindle 


The Magrath Clutch has only two parts. It can’t break or wear out. 
It willoutlast the spindle. It will not cut the bobbins. It’s easy to clean. 
It forces the bobbin to run true. Its costis insignificant. Andit can be 

put on existing spindles even if already equipped 


with other clutches. 


It is attention to the small details of production that 


WHITIN | spell the difference between success and failure to- 


day. Ask a Whitin engineer about Magrath Clutches. 
Mioney Savers 
WHITIN MACHINE 
Crys-Steel Rings 


Magrath Clutches wo 


Flyers and Spindles 
Whitin Combs and WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Half Laps CHARLOTTE,N.C.*** ATLANTA,GA, 
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Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 
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Opera ting Costs 


[ Room 


WEAVING 


REDUCED 


CLOTH ROOM 


SLASHING 


SPOOLING | 


SPINNING 


WEAVING | 


SLASHING 


SPOOLING 


WASTE 


CARDING 


SPINNING 


CARDING 


WASTE 


Fees of the operating costs in a mill which has 
installed New Saco-Lowell-Roth Spinning Frames 
shows extremely interesting and gratifying results. 


The operating staff is pleased at the improvement in the 
production of a superior product at a lower cost: 
the management is elated at the improvement in net 
profit and the ability to sell goods at a profit in a 
competitive market. 


The progressive steps taken to secure these results 
are simple and practical: 


1. A study made by our engineers with the 


mill operating staff co-operating. 


2. Purchase and installation of new machinery 
and reorganization of drafts and speeds as 
recommended. 


The chart graphically shows the impressive results 
obtained in the mill which followed this plan; they 
are saving almost as much as the entire weave room 
cost before the reorganization was completed. 


These savings are not theoretical or visionary. They 
are real — reflected every week in the lower gross pay 
roll, the less cost per pound, in the greater produc- 
tion, and the decrease in seconds. 


What has been accomplished in this particular mill can 
be repeated. Our engineers, co-operating with your own 
staff, can make the study, interpret the results and 
formulate recommendations which will tend to im- 
prove your operating conditions and your product, and 
pay a substantial return in lowered costs. 


SACO-LOWELL 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Charlotte, N.C. - Spartanburg, S.C. + Atlanta, Georgia 
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SPINNING MILL, FINGERVILLE, S.C, 


= PLANT, PROVIDENCE, 


7 COT TONS WORSTED PLANT, PROVIDENCE, | 
AND NOW - 


RANKLIN PROCESS 

leadership in the yarn 
dyeing industry was at- 
tained in the remarkably 
short time of eleven years 
(if not before). This 
progress was made in the 
face of well established 
competition and in spite 


which met with a natural, but nevertheless 
strong, prejudice. Franklin Process yarn 
dyeing service had to be sold, and sold hard, 
in the beginning. It wasn’t just bought. 


Nevertheless Franklin Process did _ sell. 
Need we add that it sold on its merits? That 
was the only thing it could sell on. Further- 
more it is the only thing it is selling on today, 
the enly difference being that it has more 
merits now than ever before. 


The continued growth of Franklin Process, 
even after its leadership was established, 
convincing evidence that its original high 
standard of service has been maintained. The 
total production of all the Franklin Process 
plants, in recent years, has sometimes been as 
much as 15,000,000 pounds. 


At present Franklin Process means not only 
superior mechanical performance, but also 


LEADERSHIP 


-YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF GREATER VALUE 


superior technical and 
personal service. This 
service has too many 
phases to enumerate in 
the space allowed here, 
but the subject is com- 
pletely covered in printed 
matter which will be fur- 
nished on request. Simply 
state the nature of your 
business and we will supply the proper 
literature. 


The attainment of leadership in any indus- 
try is impossible without superior perform- 
ance. Where there is one, there also you will 
find the other. If you want superior yarn 
dyeing service in all its phases, go to the 
leader—Franklin Process. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Custom Yarn Dyers in the World. Dye, in the 
wound form, cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp, 
linen, silk noil and rayon yarns. Also manufacturers 
of glazed yarns, stock dyeing machines, yarn dyeing 
machines, top dyeing machines and silk soaking 
machines. Plants at Providence, Philadelphia, Green- 
ville, S. C., (Southern Franklin Process Co.), Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., (Central Franklin Process Co.). Also 
Franklin Rayon Corporation, Providence, R. 1., (Pack- 
age and skein dyers and converters of rayon for 


all trades). 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


COMMISSION DYERS OF YARN IN THE WOUND FORM 


Ad. No. 387 
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but..of the BRETON MINEROL” PROCESS 


we want to tell you more! 


For years the cotton spinners have wished they could lubricate their 
cotton. All their attempts gave fibres that would not clean . . filled up the 
cards .. and made a much poorer yarn. Yet the idea was basically correct . . 
but wrong were the materials used for the lubricant and the method used. 


In 1924, we started our first commercial unit for lubricating cotton fibre. It was, 
viewed by today’s standards, in many ways, crude. We had to be satisfied with such 
appliances as could be bought. Many times they failed to give service. 


Our present high pressure model, by which the BRETON MINEROL E is exactly metered 
and uniformly distributed, is as much of an improvement over the old 1924 equipment, 
as is the present day automobile over the 1900 models. 


Research into lubricants and fibre, led to the development of BRETON MINEROL E, which 
lubricates, but does not wet. Then, today, the “BRETTON MINEROL” PROCESS is not an 
experiment, or an undeveloped idea, but a finished product that holds for any cotton 
spinner, advantages 
in better cleaning, less 
fibre damage, better 
carding, with better 
yorns and fabrics 
as a finished 
product. 


BRETON 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


er bale 
The Estimated Cost of 
Oil Processing Cotton Fibre! 


An investment returning itself in profit . . visible profit per 
spindle far exceeding the original cost. 


A simple treatment .. the “Breton Minerol Process’ .. 
adding to the natural quality of cotton fibres, “condition” 
which secures to you the actually traceable benefits of — 


flieaner Cotton 
Better Carding 


Dirt and Fly Elimination 
Invisible Less Reduction 


Fewer Ends Down in Spinning and Spooling 


These profits ... plus healthier working conditions .. . realized 
by other representative Mills, are open to you as well, 


= BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BaTTerRy PLACE, NEw 


Wool Oils— Shear Oils Knitting Oils — Stitching Oils—Engine Oils—Loom Oils-Apron Oils —Turbine Ous — Bearing 
Oils—Vailve Oils. “Breton Minerol Products”—For Scouring, Dyeing, Finishing and Softening all Yarns and Fabrics 


MINEROL 
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UNDER ONE 


Combination Magnetic 
Motor. starting Switches 
Type CR7006-D42 


* 
of 


-~ 


Tuese new G-E combination magnewic 
switches eliminate the trouble and ex- 


pense of wiring-in separate units for 


effective motor control. Under one 


b cover you get a combination of hand- 


{ Above and left} 5 
operated motor-circuit switch—either 
switch without test 


Jack (closed and epen fusible or nonfusible, and capable of 


views} 
handling stalled motor capacity—and 
standard magnetic switch, or, if you 
desire, a combination of motor-circuit 
switch, magnetic switch, and test jack. 
| You buy two—or three—devices, all 
| (1) Motor-circuit switch must be in open under one cover: you wire onl ; nN 
position before cover can be opened. Handle aed 7. Sere 
can be locked in open position. (2) Motor- Saving space, installation time and 
circuit switch cannot be closed with cover ‘ 
open, thus affording safety when renewing materials. 


fuses or inspecting. (3) Fuses located on 
front of motor-circuit switch previde min- 
imum height of panel and maximum ease of 


bey Designed to meet N.E.M.A. standards, 
Nis af these new combinations are safe, depend 


able, compact, and neat. Ask your near 


est G-E office for complete information. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 
301-66 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SALES | ENGINEERING SERVICE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“I DIDN'T KNOW YOU MADE 
THAT KIND OF A MACHINE” 


VEN concerns that have been purchasing and using Butter- 
worth Finishing Machines for fifty and more years have told 
us that they didn’t realize the extent of the Butterworth line. 


And there is something else to consider about the Butter- 
worth Line, and that is, because of constant experimenting and 
developing the line is always being enlarged. 

For instance, we have been authorized by Cluet-Peabody 
& Co., Inc., to make and sell Sanforizing Machines for obtaining 
any pre-determined shrink of fabric desired. Four such Sanfor- 
izing Ranges, made complete by Butterworth, are now in opera- 
tion. 


So the next time you are in the market for any kind of 
bleaching, finishing, dyeing machine, or any special purpose 
machine allied to these, ask us whether we make it. We probably 
do. Then you know that you have purchased the most modern 
machine of its kind. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Establashed 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BLDG. JOHNSTON BLDG. W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N. C. Hamitton, Ontario 
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MACHINES MADE WwW 
BY BUTTERWORTH: 


Ageing Machines 

Atomizers 

Boiling Machines for 
warps 

Calenders 

Cell Driers for Rubber 
Fabrics 

Coilers for Warps 

Continuous Kier 

Crabbing Machines for 
Worsteds 

Dyeing Machines 

Drying Machines 

Expanders, Farrell 

Finishing Machines for 
Silk 

Finishing Machines for 
| 

Garment Dyeing 
Machines 

Guiders, Foxwell 

Hosiery Dyeing Machines 
Rotary, lift type, 
non-lift type, and 
paddie wheel types 

Jiggs 

Kettles, Color 

Liming Machines 

Mangles, Tommy Dodd 

Mangles, Starch 

Mangles, Water 

Mixers 

Padding Machines 

Pasting Plates 

Presses, Hydraulic 

Raw Stock Machines 

Roll Machines 

Sanforizing Range 

Scutchers 

Sewing Machines 

Singeing Machines 

Sizing, Drying and 
Beaming machines for 
carpet yarns 

Skein Machines for 
dyeing wool, worsted 
slubbing, and cotton, 
for bleaching cotton, 
scouring woo! and 
worsted yarn 

Skein Machines for silk, 
mercerized cotton and 

Artificial silk 

Sizing Machines for 
warps 

Soaping machines 

Special Machines for 
Sulphur dyeing 

Sprinkling Machines 

Squeezers 

Suction Box, Farrell 

Tenters (Straight, 
Automatic, Silk, 
Return, Vibratory) 

Washers 

Winders 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Showing the delivery end of the San- 


forizing unil with the goods entering 


the blanket finishing cylinder. 
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The President's Address to 
Southern Textile 
Association 


BY J. O. CORN 


Retiring President 


It has been just a year, since you conferred on me the 
honor of president of our Association and I realized fully 
at that time that a responsibility was attached to the 
honor, but I have realized it more fully as the year 
draws to a close that I have fallen short in some of the 
opportunities, not for the lack of interest, but for the 
lack of personal time. But I am glad to say that I do 
not feel that the Association has made a backward move, 
but instead we have accomplished some good. 

The membership of the Association has increased 
several hundred during the year and while we have a 
large membership, yet there are many that need the Asso- 
ciation’s help and we need them. 

One of our great needs today is that we might in some 
way link our Association into a closer relationship to the 
various Manufacturer’s Association not that we should 
ask them to do more for us, but that they might be better 
informed as to what we are doing, and that through their 
interest, encourage the Association to greater perfection 
that more concrete work may be accomplished. 

The Association is recognized today as one of the 
greatest sources of practical information, and it justly 
deserves it, and there is no way to estimate the value in 
dollars and cents that every mill in the South and many 
in the East have benefitted either directly or indirectly 
from these meetings. 

Gentlemen it is impossible for a man to sit through any 
one of our meetings say for four hours and hear possibly 
a hundred men speak, and then not be able to get some 
points worth while. It may be small to start with but 
it may end up in something really worth while, if made 
adaptable to your conditions. And there has never been 
a time when the work that is possible to do through the 
Association is in greater need. 

Through these most adverse conditions, of readjusting, 
methods of operation being changed, more types of ma- 
chinery being developed, and the many changes that have 


come and are still to come in manufacturing, the Associa- 
tion offers the only means by which the most efficient 
operation can be had, because no machine or method is 
perfect but they are usually improved when put into 
operation. And I know of no safer barometer to the 
real progress that is being made in manufacturing than 
the minutes of the Southern Textile Association. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

Too much emphasis can not be placed on the sectional 
meetings, as they are the source of our greatest help, and 
they could be so much more valuable, if those attending 
would only take advantage of the opportunity. And | 
wish to take advantage of this opportunity to express 
to the various chairmen my appreciation of their untiring 
service in the past year to make the meetings the success 
they were. 

ORGANIZATION 

The Southern Textile Association was organized in 
1908 by a group of mill men, who realized the need of 
exchanging their ideas and discussing their problems. 
They had no conception that the Association would be 
the far reaching organization that it is today, nor the 
good that has already been done, and certainly we can 
not predict what the Association will mean to the indus- 
try in the future. 

But there is one great concern for the Association at 
this time. And that is the fact that we are not reaching 
the membership of the Association or in other words, we 
have a large group of members who are not being bene- 
fitted as they should, owing to the wide territory which 
the membership is spread over. 

We have our group meetings which cover every de- 
partment in manufacturing and finishing. 

We also have the Eastern Carolina Division, the 
Louisiana, Mississippi Division, but we have a very large 
territory through Georgia, South Carolina, and North 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Significant ‘Trends in Southern Textiles ° 


BY B. B. GOSSETT 


President, Chadwick-Hoskins Mills 


My pleasure in addressing you on this occasion is 
greatly deepened by my appreciation of what this Asso- 
ciation has come to mean in the life and development of 
the Southern cotton textile industry. For many years I 
have observed the growth and increasing usefulness of 
this organization with real pride and satisfaction and I 
would be altogether lacking in frankness if I did not 
tell you that next to the Cotton-Textile Institute, I 
regard it as one of the outstanding group organizations 
in the textile field. Your ambition to assist in develop- 
ing the most expert overseers and superintendents in the 
textile industry could not be more worthy or inspiring. 
You deserve the full and unstinted support of the entire 
Southern branch of the industry in the development of 
such a fine and constructive program. 


A great philosopher once said, “If you have a coin and 


B. B.-GOSSETT 


I have a coin of like value and we exchange, neither has 
been enriched; but if you have a thought and I have a 
thought, and we exchange, while neither losses, we both 
have doubled our wealth of information.” 

The chief value of your Association is its sectional and 
divisional meetings which, as I understand it, embrace 
all operating departments of a textile plant. These meet- 
ings are devoted to a discussion of practical problems 
that arise in the operation of a mill. Instead of the old 
attitude of secretiveness and aloofness, there is now a 
growing atmosphere of increased co-operation through the 
interchange of facts and ideas, all of which is contribut- 
ing greatly towards the increased efficiency of our indus- 
try and in the development of the personnel of its man- 
agement. Someone has wisely said, ““The progress of the 
world has not come by pulling men down. It has come 
by building men up.” Undoubtedly this is one of the 


*Address before the annual convention of the Southern Textile 
Association on June 12, 1931. 
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basic principles on which this organization was founded 
and it is bound to continue to grow in influence and 
numbers so long as its activities are grounded on such a 
solid foundation. 


TEXTILES FEEL BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


It seems unnecessary to point out that we are in the 
midst of one of the most profound and trying periods of 
depression in the history of modern business. Since the 
early fall of 1929, the entire world has been in the throes 
of an industrial and commodities panic of major dimen- 
sions from which American business and the American 
people have not been spared. Indeed, practically every- 
one has been most seriously and adversely effected. Of 
all the great industries, the textile industry has perhaps 
felt this period of depression more acutely than any of 
the others. This has primarily been due to the fact that 
our industry was already greatly weakened as a result of 
a prolonged period of unsatisfactory: and unprofitable 
business prior to the beginning of the present acute de- 
pression while, for several years previous, most other 
industries had enjoyed a prolonged period. of profitable 
operations. At this time conditions in our own industry 
are no worse than in other industries. In some respects 
they are better. Unfortunately, the end is not yet in 
sight, but there are good grounds for hoping the worst 
is back of us. Among other things, we know that our 
basic raw materials are now at a point where further 
shrinkage seems improbable so that the industry will not 
be confronted with further serious inventory adjustments. 
It has also been definitely demonstrated that production 
can be kept in proper balance and a majority of the mills 
have in fact adopted the policy of regulating production 
to present and prospective demand. Indeed, in a word, 
the textile industry of the United States has undergone 
a general overhauling in fundamentals in the past year 
and this, coupled with the tendency of most mill execu- 
tives to respect the law of supply and demand, affords 
a real basis for confidence in the future. It is most de- 
plorable but we still have in the industry a few obstinate 
individualists who continue unashamed in pursuing a 
policy of unenlightened selfishness by operating to capa- 
city under any and all conditions, cutting prices when 
not justified, and trying generally to profit at the expense 
of their neighbors. None of the people I have in mind 
have subscribed to the 55-50 plan. Neither have they 
signed the declaration of policy providing for the elimina- 
tion of women and minors from night work nor have they 
co-operated in any way in the many constructive and 
meritorious plans that have been recently advanced for 
the general good of the industry. Most of these people 
are operating on schedules ranging from 120 to 130 hours 
per week. They are simply standing in their own light, 
while doing the entire industry a great deal of harm. 
They can’t see the forest for the trees. Surely 15 per 
cent of the industry can’t be right and the other 85 per 
cent altogether wrong. It is true that the group sub- 
scribing to such a policy is a comparatively small one, 
but it continues powerful enough to keep the industry in 
a temporary state of demoralization. 

Good management, sound merchandising policies and 
efficient and economical manufacturing are essential to 
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the success of our business. Recently the industry has 
suffered more from poor merchandising than all other 
agencies'combined. I particularly have in mind recent 
activities in the grey goods markets with especial refer- 
ence to print cloths. Going back only about two months 
ago, a careful study of the statistics will show the strong- 
est statistical position in recent years on certain lines of 
grey goods. This condition was brought about by general 
and sustained curtailment over a period of more than a 
year by the so-called co-operative mills. As a result of 
this, combined with an unusually heavy seasonal demand 
during the months of February and March, many mills 
were able to liquidate stocks and make substantial sales 
running several weeks ahead at prices which gradually 
advanced to an average of about Ic per yard over the 
year’s low. It ws only natural, following such a period 
of unusual activity, that a period of quiet should de- 
velop. Unfortunately, this came at a time when the price 
of raw cotton was declining. Even so, there was no good 
reason for a decline in the price of cotton goods. But 
instead of realizing this and making the best of the 
opportunity by taking advantage of the temporary period 
of lack of demand to hold prices firm and widen manu- 
facturing margins, a great many manufacturers and their 
agents have very unwisely pursued an opposite policy— 
they have been persistent in trying to force the situation 
by cutting prices which has resulted in the development 
of very little additional business; on the other hand, 
prices have again been forced down to the low point of 
the year and confidence has been badly shaken. Those 
who practice such unsound policies cannot be too strong- 
ly condemned. There is no permanent place in the indus- 
try for them. There is never any justification for slashing 
prices below the cost of production, especially in the 
face of a strong statistical position when prices ought 
to be advancing and not declining. In a word, the 
industry has made a pretty fair job of it in balancing 
production to demand but all of the advantages that 
have been gained in this direction have been literally 
thrown away by stupid, spineless and indefensible mer- 
chandising methods. In the light of these recent experi- 
ences, it is to be hoped that those who have indulged 
in these unsound practices have learned their lesson. But 
only time will tell. Meanwhile buyers are naturally 
holding off and cannot be expected to enter the market 
again in a large way until something happens to restore 
their confidence. 


Must Meet New 


Gentlemen, in the language of the distinguished 
governor of North Carolina, we are now face to face with 
the supreme test of our collective common sense, of our 
intellectual and moral courage, and of our faith in the 
essential soundness of the great basic industry of which 
we are an important part. It is absolutely necessary that 
we all adjust ourselves to an entirely new and adverse 
situation. We must put our houses in order. The old 
routine and self satisfied way of performing one’s duties 
must be thrown in the discard. Individuals or companies 
which continue a policy of trying to operate in the same 
old way will inevitably lose their places in the picture. 
None of us has ever before had such an opportunity to 
demonstrate our qualities of leadership and capacity for 
work. Those who can demonstrate that they are equal 
to the conditions have no real basis for concern about 
the future. Those who fail to respond fully and un- 
grudgingly to the existing emergency have no right to 
expect a permanent place of responsibility in our indus- 
try. There is really no place for them. The weak and 
indifferent can and must be replaced by those who can 
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keep up with the procession. We must all keep con- 
stantly in mind that real success comes only as a reward 
for real accomplishment. This can only be brought 
about through hard, conscientious and intelligent work. 
No matter how well we may think we are now doing our 
jobs, we can and must do better. Real leadership (and 
you are all leaders in your chosen field) not only requires 
intelligent application but devotion to one’s work, a fine 
sense of understanding, a great abundance of patience 
and an invincible determination. 


SouTH’s SUPREMACY HREATENED 


Until a year or so ago the ascendency of the South to 
the forefront in cotton manufacturing had been regarded 
as permanent. In the light of recent developments, one 
cannot fail to question the permanency of our position. 
In many respects the South has been going backward 
while New England has been moving forward. Legisla- 
tion, and especially taxation, has become increasingly 
burdensome in the South while conditions in these 
respects are rapidly improving in the New England 
States. No longer are New England mills moving South. 
No longer are New England textile plants being dis- 
mantled. On the other hand, New England has set her 
shoulder squarely to the wheel with a determination to 
win back the position she formerly held in the textile 
world. Her people are not only sympathetic but are lend- 
ing their active aid to this end. In the South taxes have 
increased to an alarming extent. For the first time in 
the history of the Southern branch of the industry, many 
of our mills are now paying substantially higher taxes 
than their competitors in New England. In the Southern 
States, where the largest textile development has taken 
place, there has been a heavy increase in the tax burden 
in the past ten years. According to figures submitted by 
B. E. Geer, until recently president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, the increase in the 
State of South Carolina, for example, has been from an 
average of 55c per spindle in 1922 to an average of 78c 
per spindle in 1930. In North Carolina the heavy bur- 
den came with the year 1923 and the average tax per 
spindle today stands at approximately 71c. As compared 
with the South Carolina rate of 78c and the North Caro- 
lina rate of 71c, a New Bedford authority on taxes was 
recently quoted as saying that for 1930 the average rate 
of taxes paid by the New Bedford mills per spindle was 
52.15c and by Fall River mills 43.96c. It will be seen 
that the highest of these two Eastern rates is 33 per cent 
below the rate in South Carolina for the same year. It 
is also simply astounding, but true, that the increase in 
the cost of government in the principal textile manufac- 
turing States in the South in the past fifteen years has 
exceeded similar increases in New England by several 
hundred per cent. For instance, the cost of government 
in Massachusetts in the year 1928 exceeded the cost in 
1915 by 93 per cent while in the State of North Carolina 
the cost of government increased 847 per cent from 1915 
to 1928 and in South Carolina the increase for the same 
period was°917 per cent. This reflects an alarming situa- 
tion and suggests the question—-what can we do about 
it? I will not attempt to enter into a detailed discussion of 
the remedy except to urge that each one of you hereafter 
take a more active interest in trying to send good men 
to your General Assembly——-men who are honest and 
competent—men who have the good of their State and 
industry at heart—men who can be relied upon to stand 
steadfastly for rigid economy and a businesslike adminis- 
tration of the affairs of your respective States. One of 
the chief troubles at present is there are too many people 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Modern Times Demand Modern Men 
and iKquipment 


BY FRANK K. PETREA 


Superintendent, Swift Manufact uring Company, Columbus, Ga. 


I am pleased with the opportunity afforded by being 
on your program to bring you the greetings of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia. This organization, of 
which I have the honor this year to be general chairman, 
is devoted, as you know, to conducting semi-annual dis- 
cussion meetings pertaining to mill subjects. It was 
formed originally as a result of the excellent results of 
your early meetings, and to your Association we are in- 
debted for the inspiration resulting in our own organiza- 
tion. Our interests are very similar to yours, and we 
are eager to work and co-operate with you in any under- 
taking of mutual interest. Also, I am glad to extend to 
all of you a most cordial invitation to meet with us at 
any of our meetings. 


The subject which I have assigned myself to discuss 
this morning may at first thought seem out of place and 
yet I hope you will agree with me that it is one of the 
most important, if not the most important we have to 
solve. I want to talk with you about ourselves, as operat- 
ing executives in this great industry; the part we play 
and our responsibility not only to our platns, but to our- 
selves. 


During recent years, and at the present, we hear and 
think much about new developments in mill machinery 
and processes—one-process picking, long draft spinning, 
control of regain, high speed looms, better warp prepara- 
tion, etc. These and other modern developments, we are 
told, are becoming essential in the fight for more efficient 
operation and better quality of product. We also are 
impressed with the absolute necessity of replacing ma- 
chinery and processes which have worn out, of which 
have been made obsolete by refinements and new ideas 
and methods in this fast-moving day in which we live. 


It is entirely proper that we must give our utmost 
attention to these things, and yet | am wondering 
whether many of us are not neglecting a factor equally 
as important to the efficient operation of our plants, and 
to ourselves as individuals. Are we neglecting to realize 
that we, ourselves, must be equipped up to the last notch 
with these attributes of a personal character as important 
in contributing to a successful mill as are those mechani- 
cal improvements which I have mentioned? Are our 
friends, the machinery builders, more enterprising and 
wiser than we are in refining their products, in giving us 
the last word in equipment? It is a well known fact that 
no successful cotton mill is operated today as it was 
operated ten or even five years ago. Yet, generally 
speaking, the same individuals are operating those mills 
who were in charge at that time. My question is, have 
we as overseers and superintendents improved ourselves 
in keeping with the improvements in our mills? Before 
you or I can answer that question, we must take stock 
of ourselves. Let us do that, and then see if we can 
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honestly, fairly and impartially, answer it to our satis- 
faction. 

Can we stand off with an outsider’s perspective, and 
say, that, as superintendents and overseers, we are run- 
ning our jobs as well as they can be run, under the cir- 
cumstances? It would be easy for any of us to “Yes,” 
and that answer may suffice for our own purposes, but 
as a matter of self-preservation, if for no other reason, 
hadn’t we better consider seriously the thought brought 
out by Carl Harris in talk before you some two years 
ago, that unless we keep ourselves pitched up to the 
demands of changing times, “we will be swept aside by 
the waves of other men’s progress.” 

ATTITUDE TOWARD 


Getting down to cases, just what is our attitude with 
regard to our jobs? Do we impress a visitor as being 
too satished with things as they are? Do we appear to 
be “just getting by?’’ Or do we let ourselves remain con- 
tented so long as things “are going along all right?” 

Or, do we consider our jobs as a wonderful oppor- 
tunity and responsibility? Do we consider every new 
production record, every new low cost, every new quality 
standard, as a challenge for us to improve on it? Do we 
realize the position we occupy as to example and in- 
fluence among our sub-executives and among our mill 
people ? 

And what are we doing to equip ourselves to run our 
jobs better? For, most certainly, if we as individuals do 
not keep up, no, if we do not keep a step or so ahead of 
the requirements of our jobs, there is somebody some- 
where who has done so, and who is certain to replace us. 
Someone said a few months ago, in discussing the prob- 
lems of his job as agent of a mill, that the hardest part 
about his job was getting it. I must disagree with him 
thoroughly. For, while that may seem on the surface 
to be the case, I am afraid that gentleman may realize 
later, for the first time and too late to do anything about 
it, that he has ever-present competitors for that job, and 
that one of them, through the necessary self-training and 
study, has prepared himself to handle the job better than 
he, and the natural forces of business will replace him 
with that better-trained man. 

STUDYING IS ESSENTIAL 

The formula for each one of us to use, in preventing 
excessive “ends down,” “low production,” “loom stop- 
pages,’ etc., with ourselves (if | may apply familiar mill 
terms to individuals) may be different in each individual 
case, but I can emphasize to you the importance of 
broadening ourselves as men. One method is by reading, 
You and I can find no legitimate excuse for not keeping 
up to the minute with developments in our industry, not 
only as they apply to our immediate needs, but those of 
a general nature, through the medium of the several 
excellent textile publications at our disposal. Just how 
thoroughly we read them, or just which we should read, 
I do not say; but I do know that none of us can afford 
to neglect them entirely. Scientists unanimously agree 
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that no limit to the development of capacity has ever been 
found. When we look beneath the glamour which history 
throws around great leaders, we find that each one of 
them actually developed capacities which we did not seem 
originally to possess. 

To use enough of our time in keeping ourselves well 
informed, about what other men are thinking about is 
time well used. 

There is a great responsibility that rests with each, 
the overseer and superintendent. Usually he is a worker 
promoted. He is supposed to know all manner of things. 
He is supposed to know about bolts, lubrication, gears, 
belts and in fact every piece about a machine that would 
make it operate most perfectly and be able to see that 
it turns out a product of best quality. He should be a 
manager of men, a job builder, consequently he is always 
on his guard. He is afraid of being shown up. He is 
non-committal. He plays safe. He is skillful in invent- 
ing excuses and passing on the blame. He feels himself 
to be a cog in a big mechanism, but he is never a cog. 
He should always be encouraged to do things on his own. 
He should originate new methods of work, new ways of 
putting the work through. Really he should be creative. 
He should be good at his trade. He must be able to read 
technical data, and have an imagination that can see 
work in & finished state. This calls for education and I 
know of nothing better to say again here than that we 
use more of our time in reading so that we may stay in 
front lines with other men. We are men in authority, 
and authority is the hardest test of any man. We must 
go on learning, in fact, we must make himself the most 
teachable man in the firm. 


If we want to be our best, until we try, how do we 
know what we can do? If we only half try, we can only 
expect to half succeed, and even then it is doubtful if 
we will realize on our expectations. 

Life is a battle of the best brains, and of the most 
enthusiastic effort, and the man who half tried, you can 
readily see, is out-classed before he begins. 

Until we make up our minds that it is necessary to 
work like a miner in a Cave-in, our present position will 
probably prove our final resting place. 

We should work continually to put everything we have 
into our jobs and strive with all our might for its best. 

Sometimes we feel that the other fellow has the ad- 
vantage and we are unable to reach the front lines. But 
listen, this should never stop real climbers. Those who 
can’t adjust themselves to others are necessarily elimi- 
nated in the race for leadership and the high places are 
taken by men who are able to ignore momentary irrita- 
tion because they have a vision of a larger goal. 

The wise man who is trying to scale the mountain will 
not let himself be defeated because he hits his shins 
against a nasty boulder. So it is with the man who 
climbs the highest. He never gives up because of tem- 
porary difficulties. 


In everything there are obstacles that must be over- 
come. The man ahead must be passed, foolish habits 
must be conquered, careless spending of time must be 
discontinued and dread of hard, monotonous work must 
be overcome. Nothing worthwhile is easy. 

And above all, the fear that we may do more than we 
are supposed to do must be put aside completely. 

Lindbergh wasn’t supposed to go sixty hours without 
sleep or to risk his life alone in a flight across the 
Atlantic, which he had never crossed, even on a steam- 
ship. He was not supposed to stake his life, youth and 
all his prospects of future happiness on the one effort to 
win glory for all his countrymen. 
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New Officers of Southern Textile 
Association 


T. W. MULLEN 


T. W. Mullen, superintendent of the Rosemary Man- 
ufacturing Company, Rosemary, N. C., was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Association at its annual 
meeting last week. Mr. Mullen is one of the best known 
superintendents in the South and has long been identified 
with the work of the Association. 

Other officers elected were Frank K. Petrea, superin- 
Ga. 
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The Background of Southern 
Textile Manufacturing and 


its Stability’ 


BY JOHN A. McFALLS 


Superintendent, Ranlo Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C 


It has been sixteen years since I appeared before this 
\ssociation as a speech maker and during the intervening 
time, many of our members have passed over the river and 
are resting under the shade of the trees, and although 
they wrought well in the great fight of textile advance- 
ment and bridged many chasms that might have halted 
the march of their successors, yet, to our shame, no tablet 
marks the vantage of their achievements, nor have they 
been memorialized in the presence of this Association. 
However, I am not here to bring before you memories 
of our sacred dead, but to roll back the scroll of time 
in order that you may know the background from which 
have come the accomplishments and the strength of our 
textile supremacy of today. 

From a land made desolate by war, a people heart- 
broken by grief but unafraid and with indomitable cour- 
age; stepped forth out forefathers in this great under- 
taking and although they came face to face with the dark 
abyss of inexperience on every hand, encompassed by 
prejudice and superstition they, with the faith of an 
Abraham, launched out into this untried field believing 
that beyond their generation lay the land of promise. 

Crude and clumsy were their machines, buildings 
cheaply constructed with no architectural designs, lighted 
by oil lamps and heated by stoves, but unhampered by 
a cut-throat competitive marketing they moved on with 
undaunted courage, manufacturing and peddling their 
coarse yarns by means of mules and wagons, until their 
progress attracted the attention of purchasers and con- 
sumers beyond the confines of a limited market. 

They were not men educated in the technicalities of 
textile manufacturing and what was known in those days 
as ‘‘Book Learning’ was to them practically an unknown 
quantity, but they had back of their efforts plenty of 
common sense, ingenuity and honest endeavor which 
broke down the barriers of inexperience and literal ignor- 

nce and torced the dawning of a new day in this great 
outhland of ours. 

When I think of cotton manufacturing of long ago with 
s ant¥que’_d methods of distribution there comes to my 
ing th® -incidert, which according to my informant, 
ccusr§tl Pagk. in the seventies. A certain superintendent, 
nd uF The one in North Carolina at that time, 


ade a, tai yen ty his salesman and while in the town of 


The old man replied, ‘“Turble, turble. the ships turned 
over and killed thousands of people.” He had the paper 
up side down. The thing that impressed me was not his 
lack of “Book Learning” but the fact that it took a lot 
of common sense to draw such imaginary conclusions 
which, no doubt, was largely responsible for his success 
aS a cotton yarn maker in his day. Here is one thats 
different and you may draw your own conclusions. Two 
graduates of one of our higher institutions of learning 
were discussing their knowledge of the Bible when one 
said to the other, “I'll bet you $5.00 you can’t repeat the 
Lord's prayer.” “I'll take the bet,” said the other and 
started off like this: “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
“Here take the money” said the first “You know more 
about the Bible than I thought you did. 

When the morning had come and the clouds of uncer- 
tainty had been dissipated by the effulgent glory of a 
new days sun there began to become affiliated with this 
growing industry the best and purest blood of our great 
country. From the mountains with their gorgeous vallevs 
capped by the grandeur of their majestic heights. from 
the cotton fields made famous by the euphonic melodies 
of our colored friends and from the plains mellowed by 
the perfumes of the sweet magnolia have come this indus- 
trious people all of one kith and kin, led by men from 
their own rank and file. 


They have not come from that strata of society known 
as the rich who revel in luxury and idleness and live 
beyond the reach of the law of our land. nor have they 
come from that low strata of society contaminated by 
filth, immorality and dissipation, but from the great com- 
mon strata of society that has given to the world men like 
John C, Calhoun, Zeb Vance, Abraham Lincoln, and the 
immortal Woodrow Wilson. Nutured from the breasts 
of mothers who taught them that the universe and man’s 
destiny were ruled by the hand of Almighty God, and 
sired by fathers who endowed them with the love of free- 
dom and the responsibility to respect and protect the 
womanhood of our country: blessed by so valuable a 
heritage our operatives stand out as one of the chief 
assets of the great textile industry of the South. 


As the product of Southern mills continued to find 
favor in newly established markets. the manufacturers of 
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born of the minds of the greatest engineering geniuses 
our day affords and the architectual grandeur of these 
buildings is a monument to their imaginary conception; 
their adaptability to all requirements of expert and high 
grade cotton manufacturing is second to none in the 
world. 

The old oil lamps, the old stove heaters, the crude 
machines, practically all hand made are all fond recollec- 
tions to only the older men of our generation, while old 
grandmother, that compendium of all victorian virtues, 
has long since laid aside her knitting needles, the old 
hand loom and the spinning wheel. 

At each step of this progressive and competitive game 
towards higher efficiency and more perfected quality the 
Southern manufacturer has been quick in determining the 
folly of retaining antiquated and inadequate equipment 
and due to his foresight and willingness to spend, the 
cotton mills of the South today are outstanding for their 
well balanced and adequate equipment of, not only pro- 
cessing machines, but all secondary requirements essen- 
tial to high class manufacturing. Moved on by faith and 
hope towards the pinnacle of his attainments in manu- 
facturing equipment and with that great attribute of 
love for his operatives burning within him this cotton 
mill owner of the South, more than a decade ago became 
the exponent of the greatest humantarian endeavor of all 
time. By his efforts and monetary assistance, churches, 
schools, playground equipment, welfare department build- 
ings equipped with medicinal aid, clean and wholesome 
amusements have been established as molders of char- 
acter and agencies of human uplift; named by experts 
along the several lines without cost to the operatives. The 
hours of labor have been materially reduced on different 
occasions at his own suggestion and modernly built and 
equipped homes are furnished the operatives at the 
astounding low rate of 25 to 50 cents a week per room 
with electric lights and fresh running water without cost. 

With all this having been made possible by the mill 
owners of the South, the superintendents and their sub- 
ordinates have not sat idly by, being animated with a 
perspicacious insight commensurate to the responsibilities 
this new day would bring, a few of them began to rub 
their heads together in order to devise ways and means 
by which they might enlarge their capabilities as execu- 
tives and become competent as manufacturers of cotton 
fabrics; from this small beginning slightly more than 
twenty years ago, there has sprung up the great Southern 
Textile Association which is to my way of thinking the 
greatest organization of its kind ever devised by man. It 
stands out as a tree of life in the field of Southern textiles 
and under the shade of its auxiliary branches the mill 
executive laden with the burdens of the perplexing prob- 
lems of the day, finds a safe and remedial retreat. The 
membership of this organization covers the textile South 
as water covers the sea and listed among its members are 
the most progressive superintendents and foremen the 
country affords. On and on they march with their pro- 
gressive tread until the chains of competitive conflict 
began to rattle about those who slept. How leisurely the 
sleepers rubbed their conceited eyes and looked pitiously 
across the broad horizon, but not a cloud even the size 
of a man’s hand could they see. The men of the South 
marched on and from their ranks stepped forth men like 
Marshall Dilling, Gordon Cobb, and many others of like 
ability who have given freely and unselfishly of their 
experience by way of experimentation, suggestions and 
constructive criticism which, as we move on toward the 
goal of more perfect manufacturing, have proven a lamp 
to our feet and a light to our pathway. I'll make this 
digression to say to you that, as Israel of old had its 
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David, we too have ours, and no uncircumcised Philis- 
tine, within the past decade has come into this field sow- 
ing his seditious seeds of malcontent that has not felt 
the metal of his steel and although he has been lambasted 
by the fire of their putrid hate, he stands vindicated today 
without a hair of his head being singed or the smell of 
smoke about his clothing. That man is that inestimable 
friend of the textile South, David Clark, of Charlotte. 

The Southern Textile Association with its first born 
son, the Arkwrights, are proving invaluable to the sta- 
bility of Southern textiles in that they have within their 
grasp the men who are already at the helm of our indus- 
try and their educational features are of the most ad- 
vanced and practical kind. 

These organizations augmented by the leadership and 
product of such renowned institutions as Georgia Tech, 
whose engineers are lauded by song and story, Clemson 
College whose experimentations are revealing the secrets 
of cotton’s ingredious composition, and North Carolina 
State College with its expert technical tutorship, all these, 
each year, invigorating this great industry by placing 
at its disposal young men well trained and of high char- 
acter have lifted the South’s textile industry to a plane 
of intellectual appreciation that has reached beyond the 
comprehension, of our hardest competitors and compelled 
the admiration of those skeptical of our ability to per- 
form. 

With a heritage of so glorious a back-ground and the 
attainment unto our present leadership, we have a right 
to expect the textile industry of the South to soar to 
greater hights and become second to none in the world 
in. manufacturing achievements. 


In his report at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association, Secretary Walter C. Taylor said: 

‘We are very pleased to report that during the past 
year this Association has made progress. 

“Every division and section has had a meeting, and 
the attendance at each meeting has been excellent. This 
we believe to be the best indication of the appreciation 
and value of work that is done by this organization. 

‘The membership is increasing continually, and with 
the support and co-operation of our members the mem- 
bership of our Association should be doubled. 

‘The secretary and his staff have co-operated with all 
agencies interested in the development of cotton. We 
feel we are becoming more prominent nationally, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that the secretary is a member of the 
board of the United States Institute for Textile Research, 
and chairman of the Mill Research Committee of this 
organization; and he is assisting in the organization of 
the Southeastern Council. These things we believe will 
result to the material advantage of the Association and 
its members. 

‘‘We wish to thank the members of the Association for 
their co-operation and support, and trust the coming 
year will be very beneficial to us all.” 


Agree 1931 Cotton Crop Will Be Cheaper 


Washington.—Predictions that the 1931 cotton crop 
will be produced at 2 to 3 cents per pound cheaper than 
the crop of last year, which were made this week by Car! 
Williams, member of the Federal Farm Board for cotton, 
appear to be in agreement with the majority view of 
economists of the Department of Agriculture on this 
subject, it was indicated here. 


Secretary's Report 


Taking Down the 
“No Admittance” Sign’ 


BY M. R. VICK 


Overseer Carding Rosemary Manufacturing Company, Rosemary, N. C. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of Southern Textile 
Association, there are no secrets to textile manufacturing 
that everyone may not learn if he has the will to know 
and the energy to fight through a definite conclusion. 
Obstacles may at anytime confront him, and he must 
be ready to acknowledge mistakes, realizing that in 
making and eliminating mistakes, we evolve the truth 
that is based on facts. 

“Chic” Mahan, the great athletic coach of the New 
York University says, ‘“We learn practically nothing from 
a victory. All our information comes from a defeat. A 
winner forgets most of his mistakes.”’ 

Nearly everyone has the feeling that when he is win- 
ning that there is nothing to worry about, and yet, his- 
tory of the human race in religion, politics, society, and 
business invariably proves that easy victory and highly 
tauted prosperity are danger signals. Humanity has 
always made the most rapid advances against the heaviest 
odds. It was a defeated Rome with the shadow of Hanni- 
bal across her threshold that rose to her loftiest heights, 
but a victorious Rome with the fiddling Nero that burned. 
So let us not look for contentment in the things that are 
easy, but rather let us look for a fight in this great indus- 
try which we represent. Then if we go down in defeat 
by fighting for knowledge, the sting of defeat will be 
lesoned by a consciousness that we have fought a good 
fight. When you fail to fight, Heaven help you. 

I want to say to you genltemen of the Southern Textile 
Association that the most successful fight | have know 
in my day, has been the fight the superintendents and 
overseers have made to improve the work in the mills 
of the South, largely through the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation and its allied organization. This partial victory 
has been won, I say partial victory, advisedly, because 
the end is not yet, and the fight must be continued until 
we are not only equal to, but ahead of the world in 
textile manufacturing. This fight must be carried on by 
properly training the operatives. We must stop our 
Chambers of Commerce and other civic organizations 
from advertising to the world cheap labor conditions, and 
make them state the truth as it is, that we have, when 
properly trained, not cheap labor but the best labor on 
Gods earth. I want to say to you with all the belief 
of my soul that the man who wants cheap labor is foolish. 
The cheapest operative | have working with me draws 
more money each week than any of the rest. He is 
cheaper than the best because he uses his head to plan, 
and is always thinking of the job in advance. Teach men 
to think straight and you have a man. 

We, of this generation, have not nor will we exhaust 
the opportunities of improvement of conditions, but we 
have, and will continue to point the way to a perfection, 
which will be attained only through the perfection of 
knowledge as sought through the Southern Textile Asso- 
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ciation Divisions, Arkwrights, and the textile educational 
institutions of the land. 

There may be some men in this auditorium who might 
ask why should I spend an hour or two each day trying 
to solve problems of which I may hever gain any material 
benefit, when I might as well spend that time in having 
a god time enjoying life. Here is your answer, I have 
seen in my day, overseers and superintendents of cotton 
mills go to their jobs each day with fear and trembling 
for their work was going to go bad, and they just did not 
know what to do to make the work go right; they did 
not know if they could hold their jobs until the day was 
over. I have heard overseers say that they had seen 
times when they had rather gone to jail for the day than 
to their jobs. You older fellows—may have been one 
of these boys but, how about it now? I want to say 
frankly if you are an overseer, superintendent, or have 
any other connection with textile manufacturing, that if 
you do not get a delight out of your job other than 
the monetary benefit you receive daily, weekly, monthly, 
or yearly, you are not fit to hold your job, and the time 
is coming when you will seek real pleasure in learning to 
do a perfect job, or go down to defeat. Sounding a 
warning which I believe you all should heed, Geo. S. 
Harris, at our semi-annual meeting in Greenville last 
fall said “Speaking to you collectively as an important 
department of management, I say that you have today 
a most unusual responsibility. I say to you individually 
that unless you are applying yourself 100 per cent to your 
problems, you may expect, sooner or later, to be junked 
along with the antiquated equipment some mills are 
attempting to operate.” 


We have got to pull down the “No Admittance” signs 
from our minds and cast all prejudices from our hearts, 
accept all progress ideas from whatever source, accept 
them and test them, and if they prove good, stick to 
them; if they prove to no advantage, discard and forget 
them, but not until you have proved them to be worth- 
less. Be sure of facts. To choose blindly is'to probably 
choose wrong. Decision without facts is a delusion. Do 
not trust to hunches. 


A few days ago when you took your family for a drive 
in a strange country, what did you do when you came 
to acrossroad? You had a hunch that a certain road was 
the right one, but if you trusted to the hunch, you were 
just 66 2-3 per cent wrong, even though you hit the right 
road because there was no cause for you to take the 
chance of being wrong. You could have taken a moment 
of time, consulted your road-map and been absolutely 
certain you were right. On the other hand, if you had 
guessed wrong, you probably got stuck in mud and had 
to turn back. Now this roadway to better manufacturing 
is being offered to us through the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation and its allied divisions, Arkwrights, textile educa- 
tional institutions and columns of our textile papers and 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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PONTAMINE 


FAST BLACK GCW 


A new du Pont product 
for dyeing rayon and 
cotton to leave cellulose 
acetate silk unstained 


PoNnTAMINE Fast Black GCW 
produces greenish shades of 
black and when after-treated 


gives shades of good fastness 


to washing. Because of its prop- 


erty of leaving cellulose acetate 


effects unstained, the product 


should be of exceptional value 
to the hosiery trade and at 
other points where it is desir- 
able to dye cotton and rayon 
to leave cellulose acetate fibres 


white. 


EK. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, IL, New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. 1., and San Francisco, 
Calif. Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Canada 
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Co-operation 


BY L. E. WOOTEN 


Vice-President, Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing Company 


I recently heard a story of a man who had been par- 
taking of strong drink, and that night as he was crossing 
a bridge over a pond of water, he hesitated and noticed 
something shining in the water. He called a policeman 
who was standing nearby and asked him what it was. 
The policeman replied that it was the moon. Whereupon 
the man replied: “If that is the moon down there, what 
the hell am I doing up here?” This explains how I feel 
and no doubt a number of you feel the same way. 


However, I received a letter from your secretary, 
advising me that I had been selected as the one from a 
group of peddlers who call upon you, to make a few 
brief remarks on the subject of “Co-operation.” 


Whoever was responsible for selecting me to carry out 
this part of the program was taking a great chance, and 
I am taking a greater chance in attempting to try it, as 
[ often find myself in the same position as the story 
told of a woman who always meant well and always 
wanted to do the right thing, but invariably did or said 
the wrong thing at the wrong time. One of her neigh- 
bors committed suicide by hanging himself in the attic 


L. WOOTEN 


of his home. A short time after he performed the deed. 
this woman thought it was nothing more than proper for 
her to go over and offer her condolences to the widow. 
But her daughter said: ‘““Mother, don’t go at this par- 
ticular time, as you know you always say the wrong 
thing at the wrong time.””’ The woman replied: “I am 
going and the only thing I am going to talk about is the 
weather, for I know I can’t say anything wrong about 
that.” She went over and immediately began to talk 
about the wearther. It had been raining all week and 
the widow remarked that she was terribly upset because 
she had the family wash still in the tubs and as the 


*Address beiore the annual convention of the Southern Textile 
Association on June 12, 1931. 
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sun was not shining, she was afraid the clothes would 
mildew. The visitor said: “You shouldn’t worry about 
that, as you have such a lovely attic to hang things in.” 

What does the word “Co-operation” mean? Mr. 
Webster tells us that it means: “The act of working 
jointly together.”” There are two types of co-operation 
constantly before us. One that we might call “passive,” 
including those people who do merely that work required 
of them; the other which we might call “hearty” co- 
operation and in this class comes the men who not only 
do their work well but are constantly striving to help 
their co-workers improve their efforts. 

This subject, as you well know, is one that anyone 
could talk about for a long, long time and never finish. 
[It is not my desire to bore you with any lengthy talk, as 
I know from experience that a few remarks to the point 
are much better than a long tiresome talk on any subject, 
but it has occurred to me that we could never find a 
better time than the present, following a period of busi- 
ness depression for the past two years, to show our 
faith not only in our religious beliefs, but in our Govern- 
ment, our businesses, our fellowmen and ourselves. And 
the hearty co-operation when actually they are holding 
back. To illustrate what I mean by this, a friend of 
mine called my attention to an article which he had read 
about a freight train climbing a steep mountain grade. 
On this train was a new brakeman, a man who no doubt 
was proud of his position and meant to do what he 
thought was the right thing. The engine kept pulling 
harder and harder as it approached the top of the grade. 
After a hard struggle, and to use a railroad term “‘put her 
in the corner,” the engineer got the train over the moun- 
tain and stopped at a water tank. The engineer remarked 
to the brakeman that they had a hard time getting over 
the hill. Whereupon the brakeman replied: “Yes, and 
if I hadn’t kept the brakes on, the darn thing would have 
slipped backward.” ‘There are a number of us who want 
to co-operate and believe at the time we are doing so, 
but are actually putting on the brakes. 

Then how do we know that we are co-operating? One 
of the best ways to find out for ourselves is to rub elbows 
with our fellowmen as often and in as many different 
ways as we possibly can, and I know of no better way 
for the textile men and the traveling men to find out 
how to co-operate with one another than to attend the 
meetings whether you are co-operating with one another 
or not, you also find out whether you are co-operating 
with the Association. You also find out whether the 
other felolws are co-operating or whether some fellow is 
putting on the brake unintentionally, as was the case with 
the railroad brakeman. 

None of us know it all, and we never know who can 
do something for us to tell us something that we did 
not know that would be helpful to us. The salesman, 
the buyer and the user should co-operate with one another 
100 per cent. Every factory that dots this country today 
is there on account of salesmen. If someone was not 
selling the product from that factory it could not exist. 
There is also a great deal of difference between a buyer 
and an ordergiver. The salesman is the man who should 
be a creator with not only new ideas but helpful ideas, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Application of Commercial 
Standards in the Textile 
Industry 


BY L. R. GILBERT 


Division of Trade Standards, Bureau of Standards 


Some time ago your secretary invited me to come to 
this meeting and talk to you about commercial standards, 
co-operation in the establishment of which is one of the 
activities of the National Bureau of Standards whose 
great organization of about 1000 employees and 98 re- 
search associates are doing basic work in many fields of 
activity: Aeroneutics; railway engineering; automotive 
engineering; highway and traffic control; telephony; 
standardization of weights and measures; physics; me- 
tallurgy; and so on throughout many branches of research 
in an effort to develop standards that will be beneficial to 
various classes of industry. 


Mr. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, in a recent article 
called attention to the fact that guess work and “rule of 
thumb” methods can no longer be used to successfully 
run a cotton mill. We all know that this statement is 
true; the time has come when an overseer who claims 
he can walk through his room and tell when the humidi- 
ty is correct or tell by the feel of the warp on a slasher 
whether it is carrying the proper percentage of moisture: 
or look at a man and tell whether he has boiled a kettle 
of starch the alloted time, is not running his room accord- 
ing to the best modern practice. The calibration of ther- 
mometers, humidity and temperature regulators for this 
work is one of the many activities of this Bureau. 

The Divisions of Building and Housing, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Optics, Simplified Practice, Electricity, 
Weights, and Measures, and all the others are doing 
notable work, but I shall be unable to go into the details 
of their operations and shall confine my preliminary re- 
marks to the items of interest to textile men and to the 
activities of the Textile Section in which you are doubt- 
less more interested than in any of the other sections. 

In the Division of Organic and Fibrous Materials is 
the Textile Section, with is complete cotton mill; its 
laboratory fitted with modern equipment, and its per- 
sonnel of men and women who are eminently fitted for 
their work; a group whose success is dependent upon 
exhaustive research and experiment. When it is deter- 
mined to develop a certain fabric as when airplane cloth 
was developed during the war, every reasonable twist 
and every probable construction is woven into a fabric, 
after which it is tested for breaking strength, stretch, 
tear and any other quality that may determine its suita- 
bility. This is continued until the desired results are 
obtained, or it is definitely determined that such attain- 
ment is impracticable. 


*Address before the annual convention of the Southern Textile 
Association on June 12, 1931. 


Unfortunately time will not permit elaboration of the 
different phases of this work, but mention of a few prob- 
lems, such as the development of balloon and airship 
fabrics; the production for use in parachutes of a cotton 
cloth which will, when necessary, replace the silk that is 
now being used for this purpose; testing the effect of 
moisture and aging on rayon; making a study of the 
factors which affect the heat retaining properties of a 
fabric, such as blankets and clothing material; compara- 
tive study of the resistance of carpets and other fabrics 
to abrasion; the supplying of technical data to the 
Federal Specifications Board and the like, will give you 
some idea of the activities of this section, in which there 
are no less than fifteen major fields of study, receiving 
attention of eleven Bureau employees and research asso- 
ciates, placed at the Bureau by textile associations. 

COMMERCIAL STANDARDS 

May we at this point mention the Division of Trade 
Standards, with which the speaker is associated. This 
division was organized in 1927 for the purpose of co- 
operating with those industries who want to establish 
nationally recognized standards of quality for their prod- 
ucts. These standards are nothing more nor less than 
a mutual understanding among manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and consumers as to what the size, the quality and 
the tolerances of a finished product shall be. 

Naturally, you want to know first, of what use is a 
commercial standard. The best answer to that question 
is to cite as an example, what has been accomplished in 
the fuel oil industry. 

The burning of fuel oils in industrial as well as in 
domestic furnaces, is comparatively new and like most 
innovations, did not meet with immediate success; one 
of the reasons being that there was no available means of 
identifying an oil which would give best results in a 
given type of burner. Therefore, in many cases the user 
purchased an oil based on specific gravity, which is in 
no sense a real measure of the suitability of a fuel oil. 

Generally speaking, each fuel oil burner is designed 
to use a fairly definite grade of oil, with the result that 
before a standard was established, the consumer fre- 
quently bought oils that were not at all suited to his 
furnace. Naturally, the trouble was attributed to the 
burner manufacturers. 

To remedy this condition, the American Oil Burner 
Association developed a specification for three grades 
each of domestic and industrial fuel oils, covering flash 
point, distillation range, viscosity and other essential 
tests to determine their value as fuel oils and recommend- 
ed its establishment as a commercial standard. 
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This specification was referred to the oil refiners and 
distributors, to oil burner manufacturers, to purchasing 
agents, and other representatives of the consumer with 
the result that the commercial standard has been accepted 
by the industry and issued as a publication of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. (Exhibit copy). Each grade of fuel oil 
is now distinguished by a number from 1 to 6, and 
practically all new oil burners carry an instruction plate 
reading somewhat as follows: “This burner is designed 
to use oil of Commercial Standard Grade No. 2.” Con- 
sumers may purchase on the basis of these numbers and 
be fairly certain that their furnaces will give satisfactory 
service, provided the proper grade of oil is used. 

Other questions will naturally present themselves, one 
of which probably is: ““What part of the National Bureau 
of Standards take in this work?” 

The division of Trade Standards, having a definite 
request for its assistance, acts first as referee to see that 
everybody interested gets fair treatment and considera- 
tion; second to give much advice and assistance as may 
be indicated from experience in other similar projects: 
third, to solicit and record acceptances to the standard: 
and fourth, to officially publish and distribute the com- 
pleted work to all interested parties; all of which is 
done without cost to the industry. 

You may also want to know how to proceed in the 
establishment of a commercial standard. 

First, an individual company or an industrial group 
may request the co-operation of the Bureau of Standards 
in the establishment of a standard. It is not necessary 
that the request come from an association or other trade 
organization, although experience has taught us that 
standards sponsored by such organizations are more likely 
to be finally accepted than those proposed by single 
companies. This request for co-operation usually comes 
from a group of producers, distributors, or consumers, 
directly and sufficiently interested in the commodity to 
put forth some effort in its behalf. 

The proponent group will then be requested to select 
or formulate and propose a tentative specification as a 
starting point for further action. After the specification 
has been presented, a preliminary conference of leading 
members of the proponent group is called to consider the 
acceptability of the specification and the probable re- 
action of the other branches of the industry. This con- 
ference is usually held under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Standards so as to admit both members and 
non-members of any trade organizations in the field. 

When an understanding has been reached, the revised 
specification is sent to all manufacturers, distributors, 
and consumers in the industry for their review and com- 
ment, together with an invitation to attend a general 
conference or public hearing where every criticism of the 
specification is presented and voted on, so that the 
standard may represent the composite ideas of the trade. 

Upon the approval and endorsement of the general 
conference, the specification, rules and tolerances out- 
lined, are mimeographed and mailed to the industry for 
formal acceptance as the commercial standard of the 
industry. 

Upon acceptance by a satisfactory production volume 
of the industry, the standard is issued as a printed book- 
let of the Department of Commerce and manufacturers 
are encouraged to apply self-certifying labels to the com- 
modity guaranteeing the quality or measurements to con- 
form to all requirements and tests of the commercial 
standard. 

EFFECTS OF Prick COMPETITION 

John Reynolds, in an article which appeared in “The 

Melliand,” May, 1930, under the title ‘“Debasing Stand- 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS 


H. H. Iller, left, newly elected chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Southern Textile Association. He 1s 
chief engineer at the Union Bleachery, Greenville and 
former chairman of the Master Mechanics Division of the 
Association. Right, W. C. Taylor, who was re-elected 
secretary. 


ard Fabrics Harms Cottton Industry,” calls attention to 
the fine, high grade cloths such as lawns, madras, organ- 
dies, rayon alpacas, cotton gabardines, cotton venetians, 
broadcloths, and other that have been skimped by the 
manufacturer in his effort to make a cheaper fabric until 
there is no longer the heavy demand for them that once 
prevailed. 

When broadcloth, for instance, was first introduced 
into this country, it was a most beautiful fabric, it felt 
like silk, and wore as well as the trade demanded of any 
fabric: it was constructed of 144 warp and 76 filling 
threads made of 100/2 gassed yarn. Now, after various 
successive downward changes in the construction, it is 
possible to purchase broadcloth that carries only 80 
warp and 56 filling threads, which would suggest that 
the man who bought a shirt made of the original broad- 
cloth would be very much disappointed if he acquired one 
made of the cheaper construction. 

The other fabrics mentioned are in the same category 
and are going out of favor because the under-cutting of 
quality has practically ruined the demand. There might, 
however, be a continued call for these fabrics if a mini- 
mum standard were established definitely specifying what 
the construction should be for a certain brand of a given 
fabric so that the manufacturer could know what is re- 
quired, the broker or distributor could know what he is 
putting in stock, and the consumer could know what he 
is buying. 

The situation that existed in the wall paper industry 
previous to the establishment of a commercial standard 
was somewhat comparable to that still prevailing in the 
cotton goods trade. These manufacturers were confront- 
ed on the one hand by increasing competition from special 
plasters, paints, and other methods of wall decoration, 
and on the other by the fact that users of wall paper were 
becoming steadily more averse to the purchase of low 
quality paper which faded easily and was made and 
sold not for quality but to meet price competition. 

The industry, realizing that the market for this com- 
modity would completely disappear unless something was 
done to revive the interest and confidence in wall paper, 
developed for themselves a minimum specification based 
on the weight of the raw stock, the grounding or coating, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 


The successful leadership maintained by Sonoco for more 
than thirty years has been built on a definite policy of fore- 
seeing requirements and developing improvements in paper 
carriers to meet new requirements. Only an organization 
like that of Sonoco—devoting its entire time, effort, research 
and resources to this objective could possibly hope to equal 
the quality and character of the Sonoco products and service 
available to the textile industry. 


Of particular significance from the customer’s standpoint is 
the practical value of the Sonoco advisory service. It has 
been responsible for many of the notable Sonoco developments 
such as the Velvet Surface Cone, the remarkable “Dytex” 
Tube and other achievements that have so greatly benefited 
various departments of the textile industry. It can aid you 
mn any problem in connection with paper carriers for yarn, 
cloth, braid or tape. 


To hundreds of old customers, the value of this advisory 
co-operation is well known. To new customers it opens a 
dependable source of profitable assistance towards securing 
greater efficiency and economy in their winding operations. 


a 
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Mexican Representative: 


Compania de Industria y Comercio, 


Ave. Isabel La Catolica, 59 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 


Canadian Representative: 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. 
Hamilten, Ont. 


English Representative: 


Textile Paper Tube Co., Ltd. 
Romiley, Nr. Stockport, Eng. 


N. J. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, 8. C. 


MANUFACTURER 


CONES, TUBES, CLOTH-WINDING CORES AND SPOOLS, 
Velvet Surface Cones, Underclearer Rolls, Dytex Tubes, Etc. 


Mills: Hartsville, S. C., Rockingham, N. C., and 709 W. Front St., Plainfield, 
New England Office: 512 Book Store Bidg., New Bedford, Mass. 


Spanish Representatives: 
Sobre y Cia, 8. L. 
Fernandina No. 22 
Barcelona, Spain 


China Representatives: 
Anderson, Meyer & Co., Ltd. 
4 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China 


Australian Representatives: 


Frank Lee & Co., Pty., Ltd. 
Melbourne, and Sydney 
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In Direct Dyestuffs 
the Highest Degree 


FAS TNESS 


‘ 


TO LIGHT 


| has been 
i attained in 


CHLORANTINE | 
Fast Blue 3GLL 


which shares this 
| position with our 
il well known type 


CHLORANTINE 
Fast Green BL 


| | 
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ii] Make your own comparisons Hit} 
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with equivalent shades secured 
with the average vat dyes. 
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These are truly 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 
SOCIETY OF | 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basic, Switzerland 


DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


1Da 


GREENWICH and MORTON STREETS 
NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
$C BOSTON CreCaco: 
PROVIOEL NCE SAN FRANCISCO 
Ciba Co_Ltd. Mentreei, Canada 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


R. Grady Rankin, well known mill executive of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has been appointed a member of the North 
Carolina Advisory Budget Commission. 

A. H. Bahnson has been elected president of the Wash- 
ington Cotton Mills, Fries, Va., and the Mayodan Mills, 
Mayodan, N. C., succeeding the late F. H. Fries. 

R. M. Hughes has resigned as superintendent of the 
Ladlassies plant of the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

]. Garvin, from the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Ladlassie plant of 
the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

J. C. Tipton of Anderson, 5. C., has become overseer 
of carding at the Abbeville Mills, Abbeville, S. C. 

S. B. Williamson, of Greenville, S. C., has become over- 
seer of weaving at the Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 

5S. B. Alexander, Southern representative of Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, has been elected president of 
the General Alumni Assocition of North Carolina State 
College, of which he is also a member of the board of 
trustees. 

David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Pascal Boyd, general manager of 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C.; John W. 
Clark, president of Randolph Mills, Franklinville, N. C.: 
attended the meeting of the board of trustees and the 
General Alumni Association of North Carolina State 
College at Raleigh. 

Henry Hand Rankin, of 
Gastonia, was winner of the 
Students Medal given each 
vear by the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufac- 
turers to the member of the 
graduating class of N. C., 
State College Textile Schoo! 
who shows the greatest pro- 
ficiency in his work. 

Mr. Rankin has been an 
outstanding student for the 
past four years. He has ac- 
cepted a position with the 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 
OF 


Southern Textile Association Golf Winners 


Prize winners in the golf tournament at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association were: 

N. Haltord, Greenville, 5. C.—1Ist low gross; J. B. 
Shelton, Gastonia, N. C.—2nd low gross; H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Ist low net; E. T. Gavin, Greenville. 
». C.—2nd low net; J. L. Graves, Charlotte, N. C.- 
booby. 


Receive Arkwright Medals 


J. O. Corn, retiring president of the Southern Textile 
Association and L. A. Elmore, of Rhodhiss, N. C., were 
presented last week with the Arkwright medals, as evi- 
dence of having successfully completed technical work 
assigned them to qualify for membership in the research 
organization. The presentation was made at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association. 
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New Reed Manufacturing Plant to Open in 
Charlotte 


Geo. A. McFetters, president and manager of the 
Greensboro Loom Reed Company, announces that his 
firm will open a branch plant in Charlotte within the next 
thirty days. 

The Greensboro Loom Reed Company's high grade 
loom reeds and slasher combs are popularly known to the 
textile weaving trade throughout the South. They spe- 
clalize in the manufacture of reeds for the weaving of 
fine rayons and silks. The Charlotte branch is being 
opened to give quicker and more efficient service to those 
textile weaving plants further South. 

Lease has been secured on the Bostick building, former 
location of the E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company. 

Wire polishing and rolling equipment has been built in 
the company’s own machine shop, while reed making ma- 
chinery has been imported. All machinery is now in 
operation and being thoroughly tested in the Greensboro 
plant before moving to Charlotte. 

The Charlotte branch will be in charge of E. J. Mc- 
Fetters, for the past several years superintendent of the 
Greensboro shop. H. F. Harrill, who has represented 
Greensboro Loom Reed Company for several years and 
who is well known among textile manufacturers, will 
move his residence from Forest City to Charlotte to be in 
closer contact with the plant and customers. Several 
skilled reed-makers will also move to Charlotte to main- 
tain the company’s high standard of quality weaving 
reeds. 
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Some of the Textile Graduates at Clemson 
College 


Reading from left to right, front row: Kitchens, C. W.: 
Swearingen, L. D.; Suber, Chris, Jr.; Speth, E. B., Jr.: 
Crout, W. H.; Pollard, F. B.; Poag, J. R.., Jr.; Goff, 
A. T.; McGee, R. L.: second row. Crawford. B. H.. a; 
Childers, J. C.; Blakeney, W. C.; Ramey, E. L.; Bates. 
H. C.; Cook, J. A.; Crain, W. C.; Mahaffey, H. T.: 
League, ]. B.; Hicks, W. L.: third row. teachers. Lee. 
R. L., Jr.; carding and spinning; Macormac, A. R.. 
chemistry and dyeing; Shinn, W. E., head weaving and 
designing division; Willis, H. H., director textile depart- 
ment; Mullin, C. E., head of chemistry and dyeing divi- 
sion; McKenna, A. E., weaving and designing: Eaton. 
R. K., head of carding and spinning division; Dunlap, 
G. H., carding and spinning; Sauter, F. A., chemistry and 


dyeing and taking graduate work: Ramseur. A. R.. taking’ 
graduate work. | 


SAVING OF 
! 


The Leward Cotton Mills, of 
Worthville, N. C., makers of 
sheetings and drills, cleans 40,- 
000 quills daily with a Type K 


quill cleaner. 


It reports that its saving over 
hand cleaning is approximately 
$907 per year, and that one 
operator now cleans as many 
quills as formerly required 
three to clean. 


The Leward Cotton Mills is 
only one of the representative 
users of Type K machines that 
have furnished “‘case histories” 
of the Type K in actual mill 
operation. These reports have 
been made up into a book con- 
taining facts and figures of par- 
ticular interest to mill execu- 
tives seeking to lower their 
operating cost. 


A copy of the book will be 
sent entirely without obligation. 
Write for TYPE K FACTS to- 
day, as the edition is limited. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO:INC 


General Supply 
N. 


Co., 


Pa 


for N. Y., 


Danielson, 
Ne u 


Re presentatit es 
and Canada 


Conn., 
Eneland States 
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The Application of Commercial Standards 


In The Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 20) 


color fastness or resistance to light, the printed width of 
roll in inches, the coverage per roll in square feet, and 
requested the assistance of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in obtaining a wide approval. 

After the satisfactory development of the specification, 
it was mimeographed in large quantities by the National 
Bureau of Standards and submitted to the industry for 
comment and criticism including wall paper distributors, 
paper hangers, and organizations of users, such as the 
American Home Economics Association, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, etc. The proposed commercial 
standard was also published in the trade journals with a 
definite request for comment and criticism and with an 
invitation, to all those who might be interested, to attend 
a general conference which was held at the Department 
of Commerce. 

Following the adjustments which naturally take place 
at such a conference, the commercial standard was adopt- 
ed and later was circulated for written acceptance to 
all those directly concerned. Upon acceptance, in writing, 
by a satisfactory majority of production volume, the 
specification was published as a commercial standard. 

LABELING 

Naturally the manufacturers of this commodity want 
the trade to know that they are making a wall paper that 
conforms to the specifications shown in the commercial 
standard, therefore they are placing a _ trade-marked 
guarantee label on the back of wall paper samples which 
reads as follows: 

“The manufacturer guarantees this wall paper to meet 
requirements of U. S. Commercial Standard C816-29 
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issued by U. S. Department of Commerce.” A similar, 
but abbreviated, statement is printed on the selvage of 
the wall paper as delivered to the user. 


It is clear that the label or guarantee becomes a part 
of the sales contract and is accordingly enforceable at 
law. It is reasonable to suppose also, that the manufac- 
turers will be watching their competitors for any viola- 
tion of this guarantee and will report collectively through 
their organization, or individually, to the Federal Trade 
Commission, any manufacturer taking unfair advantage 
of the self-certifying label. In general, it is safe to say 
that the present weapons against the misuse of such self- 
certifying labels are so powerful and the penalties so great 
as to allay any fears of serious difficulty from that source. 

COMMERCIAL STANDARDS IN THE TEXTILE FIELD 

Other commercial standards that are of importance to 
the textile industry are those for “Regain of Mercerized 
Cotton Yarns,” “Cotton Fabric Tents, Tarpaulins and 
Covers,” and “Cotton Goods for Rubber and Pyroxylin 
Coating.” 

The commercial standard for regain of mercerized cot- 
ton yarns was established to eliminate constant confusion 
and dispute as to the proper weight of mercerized yarns. 

The standard for cotton fabric tents, tarpaulins and 
covers was prepared so that a basis and method of mark- 
ing could be established. Previous to its adoption the 
description and markings on both treated and untreated 
fabrics were so indefinite and misleading that the indus- 
try decided to eliminate this practice and arrange a 
definite standard of marking with the result that they 
established a commercial standard which specifies that 
waterproof—treated or untreated cotton fabric tents, tar- 
paulins and covers shall be marked with a printed tag 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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concerning the use of any of the listed 
materials or wish to obtain greater effi- 
ciency from them, take our laboratory into 
Its record of research 
accomplishments merits your consideration. 
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Stabilizing 


Dyeing Process 


HIS is the Foxboro Dye-Tub Controller that 
has set textile men talking, because it makes 
previous methods of dye-tub control obsolete. 


It raises the dye liquor to the exact temperature 
required, holds it there for any pre-determined time, 
then shuts off the steam and turns on a signal light. 
If the batch needs more time, it is only necessary 
to re-set the index on the Time Scale and the proc- 
ess continues automatically. 


[t makes a complete, accurate record of each oper- 
ation in terms of time and temperature, for future 
guidance in duplicating shades. Think what this 
means! 

[t not only produces uniform dyeing day after day, 
but does the job economically. 
labor, dyestuffs and goods. 


It saves steam. 


A better product at a lower cost, and the power to 
reproduce that product at will—this is what the 
Foxboro Dye-Tub Controller assures you. 


Write for D. M. F. No. 584—It is yours without obligation 


BOR 


The Foxboro Co., Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


New York Salt Lake City Dallas Los Angeles Portiand, Ore 
Detroit Chicago Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Cleveland Tulsa Rochester, N. Y Atlanta REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF /NDUSTRY 


INSTRUMENTS for CONTROLLING, RECORDING and INDICATING TEMPERATURE, FLOW, HUMIDITY and PRESSURE 
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Southern Mills Must Keep Pace 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Textile Association, B. B. Gossett, of Char- 
lotte, touched upon a number of factors in the 
Southern textile situation that deserve serious 
consideration. 

Before going into a general discussion of some 
of the handicaps under which the industry is 
operating, Mr. Gossett spoke very plainly of 
the group of men who are not co-operating in 
the general movement to bring order out of a 
situation that developed as a result of overpro- 
duction. Characterizing these men as “obsti- 
nate individuals who continue unashamed in 
pursuing a policy of unenlightened selfishness by 
operating at capacity under any and all condi- 
tions, cutting prices when not justified and try- 
ing generally to profit at the expense of their 
neighbors,” Mr. Gossett very pertinently asks 
if this 15 per cent of the industry can be right 
and 85 per cent altogether wrong. The answer, 
we think, is plain. 

Going into a consideration of fallacy of trying 
operate obsolete mill machinery, Mr. Gossett 
declared that the vaunted physical superiority 
of Southern mills is being seriously threatened 
by the rapidity with which New England mills 
are replacing old equipment. New England 
mills, he also declared, are making more progress 
in installing more efficient methods of operation 
than are the Southern mills. We agree with Mr. 
Gossett in believing that modern equipment is 
absolutely essential in meeting present day com- 
petition, and that Southern mill men must keep 
their plants physically fit. 
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In drawing another comparison of conditions 
in New England and the South, Mr. Gossett also 
cited figures to show that Massachusetts mills 
are taxed at a lower rate per spindle than are 
Southern mills. In addition to this fact, Mr. 
Gossett showed that costs of government in the 
Southern States which had resulted in a tax 
burden that falls heavily upon the mills and 
other industries, have increased much more 
rapidly than the cost of government in New 
England States. 

Mr. Gossett sounded a very clear warning 
that the South’s textile supremacy is threatened 
unless some relief is forthcoming through more 
economical local government that will permit of 
lower tax rates. The South, he asserted, is in 
danger of losing its textile advantages unless 
there is an awakening to the real situation. New 
England, once threatened with the loss of its tex- 
tile industry, has set itself to win back its form- 
er position, Mr. Gossett stated. 

Throughout his address Mr. Gossett showed a 
clear conception of a number of the factors that 
are tending to prolong textile depression. He 
presented his views forcefully and logically and 
we are hopeful that his remarks will receive the 
consideration which their importance justifies. 

His address is published in full in this issue 
and we commend it to the careful attention of all 
mill men. 


May Report Unfavorable 


The report of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile merchants of New York for May, 1931, was 
unfavorable from every standpoint. 

During the month shipments were 91.2 per 
cent of production while the amount of goods 
sold was only 71 per cent of the yardage pro- 
duced. 


Unfilled orders decreased 15.5 per cent dur- 
ing the month while stocks of goods increased 
7 per cent. 

While this is an unfavorable report, it is well 
for the industry to have the facts laid before 
them and to have the opportunity of governing 
themselves accordingly. 

We do not believe that these statistics reflect 
the consumption of cotton goods as compared to 
their production because consumption of goods 
seems to us to be proceeding at a reasonably 
satisfactory rate. 

Whenever there is a declining cotton market 
buyers of cotton goods withhold orders as long 
as possible and May was a period of almost con- 
tinued declines. 

While the statistics for May are probably 
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more unfavorable than will be again witnessed. 
they should be taken seriously and be used as 
the basis of such curtailment of production as 
will bring about a healthier statistical position. 

At the meeting of narrow sheeting mill execu- 
tives held in Atlanta, Ga., on Friday, June 12, 
1931, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas the narrow sheetings industry has been suffer- 
ing for a number of years from overcapacity and conse- 
quent overproduction resulting in a constant state of 
instability of employment and market conditions, and 

Whereas this situation has been attributable largely 
to night operation of narrow sheetings looms despite the 
fact that statistics clearly indicate that day operations 
would more than have satisfied the public’s require- 
ments ; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Narrow Sheetings 
Groups condemns the operation of narrow sheetings looms 
at night as an unsound and highly demoralizing practice 
for which there is no justification either socially or eco- 
nomically, and 

That members of the Group use their influence in en- 
couraging the concentration of production and stabiliza- 
tion of employment on the day shift. 

The narrow sheeting manufacturers have been 
the victims of practically free trade on jute and 
jute products but their effort to solve their prob- 
lem is worthy of commendation. 

This is no time to ignore the laws of supply 
and demand and every action looking towards a 
reduction of the supply is worth while. 


The Isle of Palms Meeting 


Only in one respect was the Isle of Palms 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association en- 
tirely up to the standard of former meetings, and 
that was in the addresses. 


President Corn had a good idea when he de- 
cided to use members of the Southern Textile 
Association as speakers. 

The addresses were unusually good and the 
audience, knowing that the speakers were prac- 
tical men and spoke from experience, gave them 
exceedingly close attention. 

The attendance at the meeting, especially the 
attendance of mill men was very unsatisfactory 
and was probably not over half of that which 
would have been attained at Asheville or 
Hendersonville. 

President J]. O. Corn was given a well deserv- 
ed vote of thanks for the active and efficient 
service which he has rendered during the year. 

The feature of the election was the selection 
of H. H. ler, master mechanic at the Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., to the position of 
chairman of the board of directors, which puts 
him in line for the position of president of the 
Southern Textile Association. 
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With one exception all former presidents have 
been superintendents and it is well to give the 
position to an overseer or master mechanic. 

Mr. Iler’s election was influenced by the 
splendid work he did as chairman of the Master 
Mechanics’ Division. 

Charlotte extended an invitation for the fall 
meeting and it will probably be held in that city 
on October 9th and 10th. 


The Turn In Cotton 


Early in April we made the prediction that the 
low price on cotton would be seen before June 
20th, probably shortly before that date. 

We are now almost at that date and, while no 
one can predict anything about cotton with cer- 
tainty because according to the famous state- 
ment of Henry Grady, “cotton is a fool,” we do 
feel that if there is any decline below the recent 
lows, it will be only temporary. 

Cotton usually looks its best between the mid- 
dle of May and the last of June and then a de- 
terioration begins which varies according to the 
weather and in relation to the fertilizer used. 

It is estimated that about 3,000,000 tons of 
fertilizer has been used as compared to 4,541, 
000 tons in 1930 and 5,510,000 tons in 1929. 

In 1921, 2,912,000 tons gave a yield of 124 
pounds of lint per acre, whereas with the above 
mentioned use of fertilizer the yield was 155 
pounds in 1929 and 148 pounds in 1930. 

While active damage by boll weevils does not 
become apparent until the last of August, this is 
the time of year the basis for future damage is 
laid and recent rains have aided the propaga- 
tion of the first crop of weevils. 

Clemson College shows, in a report this week, 
that the average number of boll weevils in South 
Carolina cotton fields has increased in one week 
from 165 to 178 per acre. At Bamberg, 5. C., 
they found 640 weevils per acre. 

We expect to see severe deterioration as the 
result of lack of fertilization and more than aver- 
age boll weevil damage and we anticipate a crop 
scare before this cotton crop is gathered. 


Worst is Over Says Babson 


In an address last week Roger Babson says: 

The recovery will be slow and tedious but the old law 
of action and reaction teaches now that unparalleled 
prosperity will again follow the depression. 

The most conservative economists who were bearish a 
few days ago are bullish now so far as the future is con- 
cerned. Irrespective of what happens to the stock mar- 
ket in the next year, I am willing to stake my reputation 
that business has seen its worst. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 
The Textile Development Co. | 
Sidney S. Paine, President 
1001 Jefferson 


80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Finest Quality Reeds 


Phone 5071 Greensboro, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


EK. S. DRAPER 
1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Super vision 
of Construction for: 


and industrial Plan- Marks and Civie 
ning. 
Subdivision and Residentia! 
Developments ecreational Areas 
Golf Courses and Country institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Estates 
School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Centers 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Hicu Point, N. C.—Immediate erection of a five-story 
finishing plant and addition of a fourth story to the pres- 
ent plant here is announced by Adams Millis Corporation. 

Wi_mMInctTon, N. C.—The Spofford Mills, the former 
Delgado Mills, is starting the production of 100x60 card- 
ed broadcloths. Under the new owners’ program of re- 
organization, it is understood the plant will eventually 
turn out a variety of print cloth yarn fabrics. 


CoL_umMBIA, TENN.—Massachusetts Knitting Mills of 
Boston purchased the Cadet Kintting Mills at Columbia, 
at auction, for $153,000, which was half the appraised 
value. J. S. Gordon, president of the Boston firm, said 
the capacity would be doubled upon Federal Court ap- 
proval of sale. Seven hundred will be employed. The 
patents and trade mark will be sold at a later date. 


Sale of the former Brancord Mill 
building here by firm of Byrd & Cannon to the Willis 
Hosiery Company has been announced. It is understood 
that the Willis Company plants to expand its business 
necessitating larger building space than the one now 
occupied. The purchase price was not disclosed. 

BLACKSTONE, VA.—The plant of Klotz Silk Manufac- 
turing Company, which went into the hands of receivers 
about a year ago, has been purchased by Joseph and 
David Shapiro, of New York City, for $75,000 cash, free 
and clear. The purchase was consummated at a recent 
public sale held in Paterson, N. J., according to. Frank 
Weil, of Weil, Gotshal & Manges, counsel for creditors. 

Lowe.L, N. C.—Stockholders of the United Spinners, 
Inc., and the Peerless Spinning Company elected John M. 
Scott of Charlotte president of both concerns, which were 
formed by reorganization of the Lowell Mills and Peer- 
less Mill. properties, recently bid in by creditors at a 
receiver's sale. 

R. N. Aycock was elected joint vice-president of both 
concerns, and W. L. Balthis, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors of United Spinners, Inc., are John M. Scott, 
J. H. McAden, both of Charlotte, B. M. Edwards, of 
Columbia, S$. C., and S$. N. Boyce and W. A. Julian of 
Gastonia. Peerless directors are the same with the excep- 
tion of W. A. Julian. 

McMInvILLe, TENN.—The Welwood-Crossville Silk 
Throwsters, Inc., has been organized as an affiliate of the 
John C. Welwood Corporation, manufacturer of broad 
silks and ribbons, and while the latter company has other 
throwing facilities, these have been utilized for its own 
production, the new Welwood-Crossville enterprise being 
slated to do commission throwing, both of silk and rayon 
yarns. 

John C. Welwood, Jr., is president of the new company, 
and Edward Grotz is treasurer. The mill is located at 
Crossville, Tenn., and will probably start operations 
about August 1. First production will be with about 
20,000 spindles, the output capacity being around 3,000 
to 4,000 pounds a week. 

The Welwood Corporation throwing plant is located 
here and the company has two weaving plants, one 
operating at Winchester and the other at Sparta, Tenn. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Austett, Ga.—The Foster Machine Company, of 
Westfield, Mass., has been given orders by the Clark 
Thread Company, of Newark, N. J., for the winding and 
doubling equipment for their new 40,000-spindle mill 
here. The installation will include Model 56B Doublers 
and Model 102 High Speed Cone Winders for the dou- 
bling processes, and Model 101 Cone Winders for dyeing 
package tube winding. 


GREENVILLE, N. C, — Plans announced here indicate 
that virtually all textile plants of this section will be 
closed for about a week the latter part of June or the first 
of July. In most instances July 4 is included in the 
holiday period. 


All mills of the Woodside and Easley groups will be 
closed for a full week, it was announced by mill officials 
but the exact date has not yet been determined. 

All units of Victor-Monaghan Mill will be shut down 
for a week, Monaghan and Victor being closed from 
July 3 to 13, while the remaining mills in this system will 
be closed from June 26 to July 6. 

American Spinning Company, this city, will be closed 
from June 27 to July 6. 

The Duncan Mill will close one week early in August, 
officials announced, the exact date to be announced later. 

Officials of the Poe Mill said their plant would likely 
be closed for something like a week, but plans have not 
been made. 


South Carolina Association to Meet 

Dr. John L. Davis, of New York, lecturer, will address 
the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association at 
the annual convention to be held in Asheville, June 26 
and 27. Dr. Davis’ lecture will be one of the features 
of the banquet on Friday night, June 26. 

Election of officers is one of the events scheduled for 
the convention. Other interesting events have been 
planned, it was stated, the program not yet being com- 
pleted. T. M. Marchant, of Greeenville, is president of 
the Association, the other officers being R. E. Henry, of 
Greenville, vice-president; and Herbert Lindsay, also of 
this city, secretary. 


Cotton Consumed in May 


Washington.—Counting round as half bales, except 
foreign, which is in 500-pound bales, there was a total 
of 465,770 bales of cotton consumed during May, com- 
pared with 473,284 bales in the corresponding month last 
year, according to statistics made public by the Bureau 
of Census, Department of Commerce. 

Consumption for the 10 months’ period ended May 31, 
this year totaled 4,365,042 bales compared with 5,321,- 
583 bales in the corresponding period last year.. Cotton 
on hand May 31, in consuming establishments amounted 
to 1,258,222 bales compared with 1,527,853 bales on 
May 31, last year. In public storage and at compresses 
for the respective periods there were 5,494,025 bales and 
3,379,414 bales. 

Of total consumption during May this year 362,136 
bales were used in the cotton-growing States, and 14,666 
bales in all other States. 
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As it is necessary to oil the bearings of machines, 
just so the fibres of fine leather must be packed in 
a permanent lubricant. 


Charlotte Leather Belting is all hand-stuffed and 
loft-dried, the age old method of producing a 
leather whose fibres are properly lubricated by 
natural absorption. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 


: Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting | 
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The Application of Commercial Standards 
In The Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 24) 


or stencil to show the original grey goods weight on a 
square basis, the weight designation on the fabric to be 
carried to the nearest 1-100 ounce. In this standard 
also given the nomenclature and definitions of the cloths 
that enter into the manufacture of tents, tarpaulins and 
covers, such as drill, all classes of duck, jean, osnaburg 
and sheeting. 

Most of us have at some time in our experience, woven 
a cloth that was to be rubber coated, which we remember 
on account of the rigid quality requirements. There were 
no definite rules to show what was allowed in the way 
of defects, our sole instruction being that it had ‘to be 
perfect. For the information of you younger men, | 
might say that it is a great deal easier to attain to a 
reasonably perfect fabric now than it was 15 or 20 years 
ago. In fact the industry has learned more about the 
fine points of yarn manufacture and warp preparation 
within the last ten years, shall I say five years, than 
during any twenty-five year period in the history of the 
industry. Frankly, I believe that the work done by the 
Arkwrights, Inc., has been by far the greatest factor in 
this development. 

This vague idea of just what was necessary in a fabric 
for rubberizing prevailed until the industry realized the 
need for specifieations which would cover the important 
points of manufacture. Accordingly they selected speci- 
fications and with the co-operation of the Bureau of 
Standards, are now establishing a commercial standard 
for cotton goods for rubber and pyroxylin coating, which 
covers the general requirements of these cloths. Now, 
when the manufacturer makes a fabric for automobile 
upholstery or tops, he need have no doubt about what 
cuts are; what should constitute a single and a double 
cut, what defects and how many of each are allowed, and 
what the permissible amount of sizing, oils and injurious 
chemicals such as copper and maganese are. 

The standard now in course of acceptance, not only 
designates what is and what is not permissible, but gives 
rules and methods of inspection and test. 

It will probably be of interest to you to know that the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
and the Textile Converter’s Association have done con- 
siderable work upon specifications which later may be 
offered as a commercial standard for cotton grey goods. 
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Doubtless it will be some time before the standard is 
ready for circulation to the industry, but work on the 
preparation of essential data is steadily going on. 

In the ready-to-wear garment field we now have mini- 
mum standard measurements for boys’ blouses and men’s 
pajamas, established as commercial standards to prevent 
skimp-cutting of garments. Standard measurements for 
knit underwear (exclusive of rayon) are now in the hands 
of the industry for their approval. A number of similar 
projects are in the course of development as a basis for 
commercial standards for knit rayon underwear for 
women, men’s pre-shrunk shirts, men’s and boys’ work 
clothing, and women’s wash dresses, all of which should 
have a beneficial effect on the textile industry. 

In the event that you are interested in establishing a 
commercial standard, the Division of Trade Standards 
will be glad to assist or co-operate with you in this work. 
If there are those of you who wish later to discuss trade 
standards, we shall be pleased to go into the matter as 
fully as you like. 

I thank you. 


Cotton Goods Statistics Reflect Dull Market 


Statistical reports of production, shipments and sales 
of standard cotton cloths during the month of May, 1931, 
were made public by the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. The figures cover a period of 
four weeks. 

Production during May amounted to 225,392,000 
yards, or at the rate of 56,348,000 yards per week. This 


was slightly lower than the April rate of production. 

Shipments during May were 205,603,000 yards, equiv- 
alent to 91.2 per cent of production. New business book- 
ed during the month amounted to 160,029,000 yards, or 
71 per cent of production. 


Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
301,943,000 yards, representing an increase of 7 per cent 
during the month. Unfilled orders on May 31, 1931, 
were 248,544,000 yards, representing a decrease of 15.5 
per cent during the month. 

It is normal for unfilled orders to decrease and stocks 
to increase at this time of the year. If the mills will pur- 
sue throughout the summer the constructive policy of 
regulating production to demand, as they did last year, 
they will be in a good position when the buying for fall 
begins. 
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ISPECTING : DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. MEASURING 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Ciotn Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside BSidg. Greenville. S. C. ROLLING 
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Soft comfortable, durable 
durene hosiery from 


Belmont Hosters Mills. 


THE DURENE 

LABEL HELPS TO SELL 

MERCHANDISE OF FINEST 
COTTON — 

Department Stores are 


asking for durene mer- 
chandise by its name 


The durene label stands for known quality 
standardized quality — salable quality, backed 
by the Durene Association of America, which 
comprises 85°0 of the mercerizing industry. 
The label means that only one bale of cotton 
out of twenty-five is considered fine enough 
to go into its making; it means that the finest 
combed cotton yarn has been made stronger. 
more elastic, more absorptive, and more dur- 
able by fine mercerization; it means that expert 
styling and national advertising are back of 
every merchandise item on which the label 
appears... No wonder buyers prefer merchan- 
dise that carries the durene name! 

If you have not yet learned how the Durene 
Association aids manufacturers to open new 
markets and to increase sales in markets 
already established, be sure to write or call. 
DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITA 


{ child's durene sun-suit 
from Wilton Hygiene 
Underwear Knitting Co. 


The National Knitting Company 

produced this pullover shirt of 

comfortable absorptive durable 
durene. 


~ 
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Organdie dress, embroidered with durene. From Nanty Frocks, 
and on sale in leading stores throughout the country. 


. 


4 notable success is 
Carter's hklexmode.a new 
girdle knit from durene 
and elastic. Thi sofviness, 
strength, flexilulity and 
durability of durene 
make this yarn ideal for 
use in foundation gar- 
ments ... lhe fashion- 
able durene mesh stock- 
ings are from Dexdale 


Hosiery Mills. 


QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


WEMBERS: 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO., Mount Holly, N. C. 
DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Graduating Class Textile School North 
Carolina State College 


Left to right: H. C. McKelvey, Pelzer, S. C.; S. G. 
Riley, Jr., Raleigh, N. C.; L. F. Sharpe, Hickory, N. C.; 
G. H. McGinn, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Rogers, Oak- 
boro, N. C.; C. R. Little, Southside, N. C.; J. P. Garrt- 
son, Belmont, N. C.; Thomas Nelson, Dean of Textile 
School; J. N. Gammon, Griffin, Ga.; L. B. Brown, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; R. A. Gilliam, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. 
Davenport, Rome, Ga.; F. L. Wilson, Bakersville, N. C.; 
J. R. Sherrill, Raleigh, N. C.; W. W. Greenhalgh, New 
Britain, Conn.; T. A. Mott, Jr., Hickory, N. C.; H. H. 
Rankin, Gastonia, N. C.; W. J. Honeycutt, Franklinton, 
N.C.; M. B. Amos, High Point, N. C. 


Golf Goods 


McGregor and Wilson 


The largest and best selected 
stock of golf clubs, balls and 


bags in the Southeast. 


Textile plants get wholesale 
prices on all catalogued 


goods. 

Write for catalogs and price 
lists. 

Visit our store when you are 


in Charlotte. 


Carolina 
Goods 
O. 


314 8. Tryon St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Co-operation 
(Continued from Page 10) 

and I dare say that a salesman, who knows his line, many 
times can tell a man in a few minutes more about many 
things that he would like to know than he could find in 
a library of books and by reading a long time. Generally 
a salesman is talking from not only his own experience 
but the experience of many others, and experience, 
though sometimes costly, is, as we all know, the basis for 
our existence. I have noticed particularly and I know 
that a number of you have also, and if you have not from 
now on pay particular attention, watch the man who 
always co-operates with the salesman, giving him an 
opportunity to tell his story whether he is interested or 
not, and see if that man is not the one who always goes 
to the front and is really the big man. The man who 
never has time to give the salesman a chance to either 
show or explain his wares, believing that he already 
knows everything about it, is only fooling himself, and 
does not take into consideration that somewhere possibly 
at the that very moment salesmen are calling on people 
to sell the product which he is. making, and if they did 
not get an opportunity to show their wares, he would 
soon be out of orders. The man who gives a salesman a 
deaf ear, how-do-you-do, and goodbye, all at the same 
time, may be getting rid of a man who made a specific 
call for the purpose of co-operating in a helpful way in 
more ways than one. 

There are no doubt many traveling men who bore or 
prove themselves to be uninteresting to some people, as 
we all have our likes and dislikes, however you are not 
buying the man, but what he has for sale. The salesman 
who makes himself unpopular and has no helpful thoughts 
or ideas will soon find that he may be the right man 
but in the wrong place. 

I think it would be appropriate at this time to urge 
that mill executives, employees and salesmen should co- 
operate with the Southern Textile Association. I have 
been attending these Association meetings, as a number 
of you know, for quite some time, and I never come to 
one of the meetings with an idea of taking any orders, 
but I do come with the honest intention of co-operating 
heartily with you to make this a larger and more con- 
structive Association. If more of the men who attend the 
various meetings would co-operate to the extent of calling 
to some man’s attention, who does not seem fully inter- 
ested, the good that he could do not only himself but 
others, this would be hearty co-operation. I might add 
here that another way to co-operate is to attend the meet- 
ings, pay your dues, do your part and help your fellow- 
man do his part. And if it were possible for every mill 


| company and every manufacturer to pay not only the 


dues but the expenses—and I understand some do—of 
as many men as they could send to the meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association, this would prove that they 
were co-oeprating heartily and trying to make their em- 
ployees better and more efficient. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 
North Marietta Street 


Gastonia, North Carolina 
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Why 


Are Many Bleachers 
Adopting the Becco Method? 


During the past three years, the Becco ( Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide ) 
method of bleaching has grown at a brisk pace throughout the United 
States and Canada. Scores of prominent bleachers have been won over 


by its superior results and simplified operation. 


Becco means a full white bleach with minimum labor and expense. It 
means a permanent bleach—one that doesn’t yellow in a few months. 
In addition, a better feel to the goods is assured, and an excellent bottom 


for all kinds of dyeing, printing, etc. 


The Becco method depends almost wholly on the chemicals themselves. 
Consequently, changes in equipment are not necessary—though some- 
times advisable for reasons of economy. Such changes are never expen- 


sive. 


Let us demonstrate in your plant the advantages of Becco bleaching. 
Demonstration is entirely without obligation and interferes in no way 


with plant routine. Write for particulars. 


Becco Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide (100 Volume) is highly stable in 
alkaline solutions and does not deteriorate in storage. Agreeable to 


handle and use. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO CHEMICAL Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK @ BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE TORONTO MONTREAL 
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OBITUARY 


M. SMITH 


Clover, S. C. M. L. Smith, a 
prominent Clover citizen, died sud- 
denly Sunday afternoon. Mr. Smith 
was a well known textile leader. He 
was one of the organizers of the 
Clover Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1891, and operated this mill 
until 1919. Since then he has been 
manager and treasurer of the Haw- 
thorn and Hampshire Mills, now 
known as the Hampton Spinning 
Mills. He organized the Bank of 
Clover in 1905, and was its president 
for 20 years and was chairman of the 
board of directors at the time of his 
death. He was prominent in all the 
civic activities of the town. He was 
a deacon and active worker in the 
Presbyterian church. 


C. WILLIAMS 


Fayetteville, N. C—D. C. Wil- 
liams, 51, superintendent of the 
Rockfish Cotton Mills and one of the 
best liked residents of Cumberland 
county died here Tuesday from in- 
juries which he suffered Saturday in 
an automobile wreck near Moncks 
Corner, 5. C., when his car collided 
with a truck. 

Mr. Williams came to this county 
seven years ago to take care of the 
Rockfish plants at Hope Mills and 
Cumbx dad Mills, making his home 
at the former place. He was born 
in Cleveland county but was engaged 
in the textile industry in Lincolnton 
for a number of years. He was a 
member of the Baptist denomination 
and the Masonic order. 
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means MORE PROFIT 


because BETTER YARN. 
FEWER BREAAS,. and 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 
Ralph Gossett, Greenville. S.C, 
Ham ner & Kirby, Gastonia, N.C. 
Benton ©. Plowden, Criffin, Ga, 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 


Erector Wanted 


We have opening for an experien: 
erector on Winders Give experience, a 
and salary expected App to Cc M.A 
care Southern Textile Bulle tin 
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FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
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Washington, D. C. 
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see the distress that are 
come and let us build up the wall «+ 
Nehemiah 


in geographical magnitude and 


intensity in the two and a half mil- 
lenniums since Nehemiah pitted 
his stalwart spirit and his vision 
against the depression which 


beset his people—and won. 


He led his thousands into a 
program of rebuilding and 
modernization which brought 


back prosperitu. 


Today's industrial and financial 
NMehemiahs also will win out 


through modernization. 


—~— J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 


BY Engineers 
South Carolina 


Greenville 
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“BOWEN” 


Patented 


BEVEL EDGE 


TRAVELER 
The Vertical Offset Traveler 


GIVES 


Ideal Traveler Performance 
And 


Quality Yarns 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mid-Atlantic 
Geo. H. H. Gilligan 


New England Southern 
Wm. P. Vaughan 


Oliver B. Land 


Cari W. Smith 


We Have a Direct Wire to the Western Union 


All wires are received at this 
office on the WESTERN UNION 
SIMPLEX PRINTER, assuring 
prompt attention and quickest 
service. When telegraphing us 
substitute the symbol—WUX— 
for our street address. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD TRAVELERS 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT IN 
WEIGHT AND STYLE 


A Traveler fer Every Fibre 


FOR SPINNING—FOR TWISTING 
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Taking Down the “No Admittance” Sign 
(Continued from Page 16) 


magazines that are always ready to receive account of 
your troubles, and print them. I believe that many men 
have been aided in determining the right road by taking 
counsel with others who have had similar troubles, and 
won. So much for the operating department of the mills. 

Now let us look a few moments at the merchandising 
end of the business, and in doing so, recall the words 
of a very wise man who said, “Lord, I am not high- 
minded; I have no proud looks; I do not exercise myself 
in great matters which are too high for me.” That is 
true, but what I want to know is what is the difference 
in the merchandising of cotton textiles today and what 
they were thirty years ago? If the merchandising end 
has not kept up in improvement with the manufacturing 
end, why not? Is it because we had our merchandising 
perfected in the beginning of this centry. I do not think 
so, but I do think (right or wrong in my thoughts) that 
the merchandising end has exerted more energy trying, 
and almost succeeding in cutting everybody elses throat. 
What do I mean by that? It is this, a buyer comes on 
market for 1000 or 10,000 pounds of goods; he is not 
on the market unless he needs the goods. What does he 
do? Gives his idea of price, offer wired in to mill, then 
the mill goes into huddle and comes back with something 
like this. “Offer below cost but can make for such and 
such a price,” naming about enough higher to get a small 
profit margin. Does your commission man say to the 
buyer, “These people make an excellent quality of goods 
and you will be satisfied with dealing with them?” Does 
he? I don’t know, but I do know he will use your price 
offer and send another mill something like this, ‘“‘Customer 
in market 1000 or 10,000 Ibs. of goods, idea price quoted 
same as to first mill, been offered goods at such and such 
price,’ naming first mill price. Then mill No. 2 goes into 
huddle and comes out and for the sake of getting busi- 
ness, cuts off the margin profit mill No. 1 had figured in 
but not quite to the buyers idea. Then what happens, 
does the mill get the order? Not by a long shot. Mill 
No. 3 is wired same as No. 1 and No. 2 only in naming 
price goods been offered for, uses the price No. 2 offered 
which was not profit margin price and No. 3 goes into 
huddle and says, if anybody else can make that goods 
for that price, we can do a little better and takes the 
order at the buyers figure. Did you ever know that to 
be done? If that is not cut-throat business, what is it? 
I call upon my friend David Clark, whom you all know, 
to say if I am very far wrong in that statement, I may 
have overstated it some. 


Well you say, how can we get out of the fix we have 
been in for the past year, we have just got to keep people 
from starving. Why did you not think when times were 
better and not like they are now? You are into it now 
and the thing to do is not to make any more goods than 
the market will absorb and not make a single pound of 
goods for a price offered below cost. If you do, the 
result is going to be far reaching in effect of which I will 
tell you in closing. 

Now everybody is up in the air, what shall we do? 
What shall we make, how can we get our goods called 
for on the consumers market? My reply is this. I was 
looking through the pages of three nationally known 
magazines with a combined circulation of something 
around four million copies, one of them weekly, two of 
them monthly, all go into the homes of the buying power 
of America. Now lets see, I found almost every con- 
ceivable thing advertised in all of them except cotton 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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ULL SIZED CONES 
wound on the No. 40 
Universal Winder are 8” 
at the base and weigh 4 lbs. 


Two cones are placed in 
a magazine creel, thus plac- 
ing back of the warper 
200,000 yards of No. 30’s 
yarn. This quantity of yarn 
as a supply to the warper 
reduces the expense of 


creeling, as when a cone is 
exhausted another is tied in 
without stopping the oper- 
ation of the warper. The 
imperfections have been 
removed from the yarn in 
the process of winding, and 
the yarn being delivered by 
absolutely uniform tension 
from the creel, insures as 
nearly perfect beams as can 
be obtained by any process. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
LCUMPANY 


BUSTUN 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
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Taking Down the “No Admittance” Sign 
(Continued from Page 36) 
textiles. In one of them, I did find the advertisement of 
a cutter who used cotton textiles in his product and that 
was all. 
Men, I want to ask you, if the pots and pans your cook 
1%) uses are worth advertising: is it not a fact that the goods ‘ 
oot teps she makes her dresses out of are also worth as much. I E 
saw, a few days ago, an article sent out by Associated y 
d Press I think, something like this; The so and so com- 
an pany has reduced their traveling salesmen and are resort- : 
‘ ing to more advertising with good results. How in the P 
Oil S ots world do you expect people to buy your goods unless they 
p are told where to buy them and what quality they will 
get. Pull your No Admittance sign from your out of 
date ideas and let the world know what you have to sell , 
and where they can get it. Think it over. 
This great Southland of ours is about covered with a > 
Wasting, spattering liquid oil network of good roads. Ribbons of concrete reach from 
all parts of this great country. Along those ribbons are ’ 
costs you extra steps for more travelers from all parts of this country to some resort | 
te both winter and summer, in our Southland. These 
frequent oilings -and often spots wonderful people are out to see what there is to be seen. 
When they come to a nice town, they find by the side of ¢ 
the product you are responsible the road signs reading, ““Welcome to our town;”’ when 
they drive up to a service station to have a car overhauled 
for. and have an hour or so to spend, they ask the mechanic 
where we can go to see what you have in town. Service 
TT men say, “We have a cotton mill here making beautiful 
Better se NON-FLUID OIL—it goods but they have No Admittance on their doors and 
won't waste from -arings it is doubtful if you could get it.” Suppose this was a 
big dry goods man from the great wide spaces of the 
keeps off the goods Jubricates great West and handled your particular line? Think he 
would not be interested in spending an hour just In your 
perfectly and lasts so much longer plant? Sure he would, because those tellows are wide 
, awake and want to know things. Now instead of that 
per application that it saves lubri- No Admittance sign you had some sign reading, ‘“Wel- 
come, apply at office for a guide. his guide shows ¢ 
cant and extra steps. them the many processes the material has to go through ‘ 
to be made into a finished product. Do you not think 
it would be of assistance to you in getting a fairer offer 
for your goods? One little way to get consumers of your 
Write today for testing sampl goods to visit you would be to have some nice little cards ' 
Oe printed to suit your particular goods with this inscription, 
and bulletin, “Lubrication ‘The merchant and his customers who use this goods are ; 
of Textile Machinery.”’ invited to visit our mill whenever they pass this way. It 
| will be a pleasure for us to make your rest period, while 
traveling a pleasant one.” Place one in every bolt of 
finshed goods you send out. Get this idea; people who 
buy goods, jobbers, wholesalers, and retailers and con- 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. sumers are all traveling at times. When they pass your , 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. mill, why not show them what line you make and the [ 
: care you use in making It? 
Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. Now in closing, I will say that I have tried to show you 
Southern Agent superintendents and overseers that you have got to keep 
ah ciilataiaiinias abreast of the times. I have tried to show that cut-throat : 
Chicago, Il. Providence, R. I. Atlanta. Ga. merchandsing has about ruined everybody in the busi- 
St. Louls, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N.C. — ness. Unless this is stopped, what are we leading to? i 
New Orleans, La Spartanburg, 8. C. Greenville. 8. C. Just this, I am almost afraid to mention it but it will 
come and come soon for the smaller plants that are now 
ictal trying to operate as individuals. They will have to 
a. See merge. We don't like that word, and we don't like that | 
NON-Fw f) OIL idea but neither do we like being starved. When the . 
COUNTRES merging comes, there will come some men big enough to 
organize, instead of a few individual plants at a capitol 3 
MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT of 200 to 400 thousand dollars, a dozen of these will . 
merge into one large corporation at four or five mililons 
dollars. Then he will be in position to finance his plants 


and will be in position to stop these mills from cutting 
others throats. 
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Have you a 
Weaving Problem? 


Let us solve it for you— 


Our long experience is your guarantee. 


» Shuttles Exclusively 
SHUTTLE -COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
WOONSOCKET, R. IL. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 


Greenville, S. C.—Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Representative: M. BRADFORD HODGES 
Box 752—Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. OF. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
miain erochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 
and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of plece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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Modern Times Demand Modern Men and 
Equipment 
(Continued from Page 13) 


immediate promotion in mind, but for promotion, you 
want a man in whom good work has been a habit, and 
that kind of habit wil keep him in the front, yet to make 
him his best there he must think or as someone has call- 
ed it, “mind pruning.” 


Machinery for business uses in all lines, as well as 
textiles has been vastly improved and is being used in 
ever increasing numbers. But we must remember this, 
they do not have brains, they cannot generate new ideas. 
With all this improved machinery and the changes it has 
brought about and the still greater yet to come, new 
ideas that “‘work” are in great demand and these ideas 
must come from men like us. 

Our heads can actually work wonders, once we get them 
started. It has been said, and we know it, that it is 
overwhelming, the percentage of people who do not even 
think over their work when they are away from it. I 
have heard some say it like this: ““When I leave the mill 
I leave my job there until I come back.” Well, there 
might have been a day when that fellow could get by 
with that kind of work. He is all the more like a machine 
for this trait, and I imagine that he wonders why he 
does not advance more rapidly. 

“Fertilization” is a term we can apply to the other 
phase of generating ideas. The mind cannot work in a 
vacuum; it is to no avail to prime for ideas and not 
feed in anything. 

There must be information which our mental processes 
can tap. Anything we read except fiction will help ferti- 
lize ideas and even fiction will help from time to time. 
The more we read in our direct field, and about our own 
jobs, the more certain we can be of keeping ahead or even 
up, with the machines which have been so remarkably 
improved. 

When possible we should attend all association and 
discussion meetings that we can, which is a privilege we 
have of broadening ourselves and will be found to be 
very helpful to each of us in our particular industry. 

These meetings help us in many ways. We learn each 
other better and are able to get ideas from other men 
who are thinking and working out problems on his job 
by attending these meetings. 

Another thought, and it may seem inappropriate in a 
talk like this, isn’t it a good place to ask ourselves if we 


_as men live the right kind of lives before our people? 


Do wet set the proper kind of examples? 

Human nature is a looking glass in which we see others 
and the way they look to us is a true picture of the way 
we look to them. Then we should not overlook the 
greatest of these thoughts, character building. It is 
fundamental. 

Money will buy great homes and palaces, but if gain- 
ed without principle they are only abodes. The man with 
a soul has a better home in a four room house—he feels 
the home instinct and the man without a knowledge of 
such a life can never feel or understand. 

The real wealth, the real foundation of lasting peace 
and power, is character. Friends gained by character are 
friends who appreciate character, then the man of honor 
needs no money to protest his place. 

We know our own weaknesses and isn’t it true that 
we make efforts to keep others from knowing our failings 
than we actually do to rid ourselves of them? We think 
there is some satisfaction in blinding others to our faults. 


¢ 
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But wouldn't it be more gratifying to really master those 
deficiencies instead? Lack of will-power is one reason 
why we fail to be what we want to be. Insufficient effort 
is another reason. 


So let’s put the clamps on ourselves and forge ahead. 
It is worth the effort because of the satisfaction we will 
gain from being what we know we should be. 

We, as overseers and superintendents, are looked upon 
as examples and that is the greatest personal responsibili- 
ty we have. 

A wise man once said: “We do not become educated 
by gambling in knowledge.” A pithy and pointed 
sentence and it should be printed in gold on a silver 
background and nailed to the footboard of his bed by 
every human being who reads purposelessly, thinks pur- 
poselessly, lives purposelessly. 
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Today as never before, | 


the plums of life will be picked by men who know exactly | 


what they want and have charted the straightest and 
shortest way to get it. Watch them and you will see that 
they will not allow the highway department of life to 
post “detour” signs on their roads. 


The trouble with lots of us is, we spend too much time | 


“packing trunks” that we cannot take with us, and if we 
did they would contain few useful things. So let us put 
every ounce of energy and effort we have into mastering 
ourselves so that in these days that are upon us now we 
will be found in the front lines as masters of the great 
industry which we represent. 

Another question: particularly to superintendents, let's 
take the measuring stick which we apply to prospects 
when we are hiring our overseers, apply it honestly and 
impartially to ourselves and see if we measure up to our 
own requirements. 

Let me say in conclusion that we as men must be 
recognized» as the most vital factor in industry’s life 
today. We must not think we never had a fair chance 
and believe that others must have had opportunities that 
never came to us. 

If goals are to be reached and the high marks are to 
be made it will take determination and with it will come 
the successes which we hope each may achieve. 


Hose Men To Adopt Policy On Returns 


The board of directors of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers is expected to 
draw up a definite statement of policy on the matter of 
returns at its next meeting, it was announced. 

Commenting on the movement by retail stores to limit 


the period for returns of merchandise to one week from | 


the date of purchase, and referring to the fact that a 
number of stores in Philadelphia and other cities are 
enclosing printed forms explaining how returns increase 
the cost of merchandise, the association stated that 
manufacturers generally will agree that “this is a thor- 
oughly understandable and laudable movement on the 
the part of retailers. The cost of returns to retailers is 
high, and a considerable part of it is unnecessary. 

“In the same way, the returned goods problem has 
developed into a real evil for many manufacturers. A 
number of buyers, both wholesalers and retailers, have 
the habit of returning goods to manufacturers for no rea- 
son at all, or for not legitimate reason, at any time they 
feel like doing so.”’ 


The Association plans to seek the co-operation of both 


retailers and distributors in eliminating unfair returns to | 


manufacturers. 


> 


Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


KAGLE 


STARCH 
has achieved 


I—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture 
content and fluidity of paste. While Eagle 
Starch always has been approved for its 
uniform quality, the new Eagle Starch is 
controlled within still narrower limits. 
Every package is absolutely uniform in 
moisture and fluidity. 

2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. 
Especially designed equipment has resulted 
in the elimination of practically all sedi- 
ment—which means smoother, cleaner size. 
Try a “creaming” test. 

83S—ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUB- 
STANCES which have no starch value. By 
additional washings, soluble impurities have 
been removed from the new Eagle Starch. 

For best results, always be sure that starch 
is thoroughly “creamed” by stirring with 
cold water before admitting steam. For 
further information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


There Is 


Less Shedding 


of short cotton fibres due to the 
increased binding properties of 
the starch and its ability to with- 
stand the chafing of the reed, 


ARCY 


is used as a liquefier. 


when 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk, Va. 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


TRADE NAR 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 


efficiency—-the young do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jerse, City, N. d. 


Dallas, Texas Browns, Ala. Greenville, S. C. 
1. G@. Moore G. H. Jones W. T. Smith 


This Complete 


Side Stream 
Fountain Head 


Is described in our forty-eight 
page catalog that you can have for 
the asking. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Box A, Haydenville, Mass. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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The President’s Address to the Southern 
Textile Association 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Carolina, that is still under the original group and this 
is the section that we are not serving as we should. 
Because it is too large and requires too much time and 
expense to attend the meetings. 


RECORDS 


To correct the above in some degree, I offer the 
following recommendations to be considered by your in- 
coming officers: 

|. That a geographical study of the membership be 
made. 

2. That the study of forming divisions, not conform- 
ing to States boundary lines, but to the best advantage 
of the membership involved. 


3. That these divisions be under the direction of a 
general chairman. Each general chairman to be assisted 
by his various sectional chairman. 

4. That the semi-annual meeting be dispensed with. 

5. That imstead of the semi-annual meeting, the 
president call a meeting of all divisional chairmen 
and sectional chairmen to lay plans and programs for the 
various sectional meetings. 

6. That all dues be paid to the general secretary and 
that a portion of these dues be allowed to each division 
for its current expenses. 

7. That each division be allowed to vote for general 
officers according to membership of the division. 

8. That all general chairmen be elected by the Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting. 

I submit these above recommendations only as an out- 
line for a more flexible and thorough organization. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my appre- 
ciation for the efficient work of our secretary. He has 
been zealous in his work to make the Association a better 
one and to lend all assistance possible to the division and 
section chairmen, and to your president. And to him is 
due a large part of the success the Association has had 
in the past year. 

More Help For The Textiles 

Stuart Cramer is treasurer of the organization known 
as the Textile Foundation, with headquarters at the De- 
partment of Commerce, Secretary Lamont being one of 
the directors. At a meeting a few days ago, the Founda- 
tion allocated $100,000 of its funds to be used during the 
next two years in establishment of Fellowships in Textile 
Research. This was done in belief that projection of 
such a plan would, in the course of years, develop a con- 
siderable volume of valuable work, but perhaps of greater 
importance accelerate the appreciation on the part of the 
textile industries of the essential part which scientific re- 
search plays in their business development. 

It was felt that the textile industries often find it diffi- 
cult to secure well-qualified research men whose previous 
training has been more or less directed toward textile 
problems. Theh action today is intended to eventually 
alleviate that condition. 

While the directors have a plan or program more or 
less in mind, they intend through a subcommittee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Hobbs, Cramer and Thompson, with the 
and of competent advisors, to decide on details during the 


| course of the summer in the prospect of launching the 


actual work in the fall.—Charlotte Observer. 
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Significant Trends in Southern Textiles 
(Continued from Page 11) 
on thg public pay rolls—too many in numbers as well 
as too many who are unfit. The cause of public educa- 
tion—however worthy—has also been permitted to be- 
come unduly burdensome. I would not deny a single 
child the right of a good common school education but 
I do believe the amount of money being spent by our 
public schools and colleges is entirely too great. 
MopERN MACHINERY AND MetHops NEEDED 

But is it not only a question of legislation and taxation 
that is disturbing. If I am correctly informed, a very 
large percentage of the new textile machinery that has 
been sold in recent years has been bought by New Eng- 
land mills. What does this mean? It simply means that 
New England is junking old, worn out and obsolete 
machinery and replacing it with modern up-to-date equip- 
ment. But we are not only falling behind the procession 
in this respect, we are also dropping behind in the matter 
of installing more efficient methods of operation in our 
plants. I venture the assertion that the so-called labor 
extension plan, which has been the source of so much 
discussion and trouble in the South in recent years has, 
on the average, been carried much further in New Eng- 
land than in the general run of Southern mills. Apart 
from this, wage reductions in New England in the past 
year have been on the average more drastic than in the 
South, so I think it may be safely assumed that those 
mills in New England which have been revamped and 
rehabilitated and which are under good management can 
produce goods as cheaply and in some cases cheaper, 
than the average Southern mill. 

Five MILLION SPINDLES JUNKED 

In the past few years more than five million spindles 
in this country have been dismantled. Practically all of 
these spindles were in New England. There are those 
who still firmly hold the view that at least two million 
additional spindles will have to be scrapped before the 
industry will right itself and can be operated on a stabiliz- 
ed earning basis. My friends, I am not a pessimist by 
nature or otherwise, but I can’t help but feel, with the 
lights now before me that the South, and not New Eng- 
land, may be called upon to make this tremendous sacri- 
fice. But we must face this possible crisis with renewed 
courage and with firm resolve that it shall not happen. 
In my judgment, the future holds even greater oppor- 
tunities and promise than ever before for those of us 
who have the stamina, character and intelligence to suc- 
cessfully meet such emergencies. We must not fail! We 
Shall not fail! Let us therefore take home with us these 
ringing words from the works of one of the world’s great 
men: 

“The longer I live the more I am certain that the 
great difference between men, between the feeble and 
the powerful, the great and the insignificant, is energy— 
invincible determination—a purpose once fixed, and then 
death or victory. Thdt quality will do anything that can 
be done in this world; and no talents, no circumstances, 
no opportunities, will make a two-legged creature a man 
without it.” 
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FOR THAT 

WEEK END TRIP ; 
Round Trip Tickets ; 


FARE and ONE FIFTH 
Between All Stations 
On Sale: FRIDAY, 


SATURDAY and 
SUNDAY MORNING. 


Return Limit: TUESDAY 
Midnight. 


Take a Train Ride and Vist Your Friends. 


“Safer Than Staying At Home” 


Ask The 
Ticket Agent. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed. 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings; solid colors, heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury :- Mass. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Hatablished 1828 


48 and 446 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta 
Boston 


Baltimore 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Cincinnati 
Los Angeles 
Quebec, Canada 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Havana, Cuba 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin 8t., Boston 
Philadelphia 


New Orleans 


65 Worth S&t., New York 
Chicago Atlanta 


San Francieco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
DOMBESTIO ExXPorRT 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS. 


- 


New York.—The cotton goods situation showed little 
change last week. Trading continued quiet in most divi- 
sions of the market, although the demand for print cloths 
was better and sales were larger toward the end of the 
week. Print cloth prices were somewhat firmer. Inquiry 
for carded broadcloths was better but sales continued 
small. Sheetings, drills, sateens and other coarse yarn 
goods were dull. 

Combed cotton staple fabrics were quiet. Some report- 
ed a moderate business in lawns with interest shown both 
in the regular and finer grades. The situation as to price 
was unchanged. Cotton voiles were quiet. There were 
a few calls for pongees widths being of interest in light 
for quick delivery, both 34 and 38-inch amounts. Quo- 
tations were unchanged. Sales of 128x68 combed broad- 
cl:oths at 12c and 12'4c were reported. 

Several wide sheeting plants are operating on a four- 
day week schedule. Buyers are still uncertain about 
making commitments due to conditions in cotton and 
security markets. The primary markets have not yet 
begun to feel the effects of the active retail business done 
during National Cotton Week, June 1-6, but tempera- 
tures have been low and rain has prevailed over a wide 
area for some days and has held business back. 

Interest in fair quantities of rayon filled flat crepes 
appeared during the week. ‘There were inquiries for lots 
running up to 1,000 pieces in various numbers. The 76x 
60 150 denier 60 filament second quality filled goods were 
reported sold at 14%c. 

Eastern fine goods mills, it is reported, have developed 
a 40 per cent program effective during June, July and 
August. Where the individual requirements of mills sug- 
gests it there allowance made for independent volition. At 
least production will be maintained no higher than 60 
per cent of normal capacity. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s | 3% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 6% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Brown sheetings, standard 8 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 6 
Ticking, 8-ounce 
Denims | 12 
Standard prints | 7% 


Dress ginghams 


121%4-13% 
Staple ginghams 8 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Tibi 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
yarn market conditions last week. 
slightly larger than those of the previous week, but buy- 
ers showed more interest in both nearby and future needs. 
It was apparent that many buyers are ready to operate as 
soon as they feel that prices are more stable. 

Prices continue to account for the greatest source of 


-There was some improvement in 
Actual sales were only 


complaint on the part of yarn manufacturers. Ever since 
the first of the year there has been a reasonably good 
demand for yarns, that is considering the status of busi- 
ness generally, but little business has been taken at prices 
yielding even a small return on invested capital. In not 
a few cases mill costs are still figured on full day and 
night runs, but because of the general condition of the 
market it is virtually impossible to sell yarns priced on 
the basis of the higher costs made necessary through par- 
tial curtailment. Inventory losses have been suffered by 
practically all spinners during the current season and it 
is reasonable to state that few, if any, spinners operated 
at a profit in the first five months of the year. 

Satisfaction is expressed, in the primary trade, with the 
consistent way insulators are ordering out their pro rata 
deliveries of tinged stock numbers. More appreciable 
takings have resulted among knitters whose contracted 
allotments are being steadily reduced. The plush trade 
was not so much in evidence, but its activities are favor- 
ably referred to. Erratic conditions apply in the combed 
yarn division where sales show no price definiteness. 

In spite of the belief that recessions in prices were im- 
minent, buyers showed interest in yarns for as far ahead 
as September. While no sales developed from inquiries 
of this nature it had the effect of convincing part of the 
trade that various buyers had about reached the conclu- 
sion that current quotations were favorable and that now 
was perhaps as good a time as any to contract for early 
fall requirements. 

Combed yarns, both single and ply, are marking time. 
Prices have not been quotably changed by the principal 
combed yarn spinners, despite the change which has oc- 
curred in carded yarns in recent weeks. 


Southern Warps 30s 
12s 40s ex. 34 
aoe 24% ae Yarns, 3, 4 and 5. Ply 
Southern Two- Ply Chain 10s 3% 
10s 20s 20 
20s ERTL Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
24s 23 ply 
30s 24% 
Ww Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
403 ply 17 
33% Insulating Yarn 
Southern Single ‘Skeins 8s, 2. and 4-ply 
Rs 10s, 1-ply, and 8-ply | 16% 
10s ..1T% 12s, 2-ply 17% 
12s 16s, 2-ply 18% 
l4s 18% 20s, 2-ply 19 
16s 26s, 2-ply _____. 
20s 30s, 2-ply 22% 
Southern Frame Cones 
288 Ss 17 
308 17% 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins 
108 18s . 19 
12s 18% 208 19% 
16s 19% 248 21 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEDD SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, Be 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WAKP-DEAWING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS.~ 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. $. A. ‘Greenville, 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


| 
| ONELED 
| 
| aié 
| | 
| 
Reg. U. 8. P. O 
WINDING MACHENERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
yp in 
Textile Mills 
Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 
| 
| — 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING ©CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP... The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bide.. Baltimore, Md.; 
905 Electric Bidg.. Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey 
Bide... Atianta, Ga.: 701 Brown-Marx Bidg.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.: 2412 
Pinehurst Bilvd.. Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Fe 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 1126 Post Dispatch Bidg.. 
Houston. Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l. Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex 


AMERICAN ENKA CORF., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville. NW. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga.. and Charlotte, N. C 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.: 711 Wood- 
side Bidg.. Greenville, S Cc. Sou. Reps.: W. I. 
Burgess and ©. A. Burgess. Greenville Office; Mar- 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
w. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St.. New 
York City Sou Agent Cameron McRae, Concord. 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.: W. 
L Cobb, Greenville, 8. C 


NOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
at — Office Independence Bide.. Charlotte, 
N. C.. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou Reps.: Frank ©. 
North. PO. Box #844. Atlanta, Ga.; Frank Ww 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N C.; R. A 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.: R. E 
Buck. Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5 Cc 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C Sou 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Piace, Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.. Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


SSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW- 
HU INTER BOBBIN CO., Fast Corinth, THE 
DANA 8. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.: VER- 
MONT SPOOL @& BOBBIN Co.,. Burlington, Vt. 
Sou. Rep., The McLeod Companies, which are: 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8 
©.: ‘Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C 

RAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Saiem, N. © Sou Reps.: Smith Williams Le 
ston-Salem Office; 8S. C. Stimson, 164 Oaklan 
Ave.. Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 
St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave.. Chattanooga. Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5 

er. Mg 
 OOARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 
Chas. A. Barkley, president 

BOND CO., CHAS., 617-623 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa Sou Reps.: Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 
Ss. C.; John C Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER O©O., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Reps. : iu. L. Siever, P. O. Box 
240. Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto 
St.. Spartanburg, 5. C.; J. J. Brown, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta. Oa. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bldg. Greenville, 
C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin 

Mill ‘Bupply Co., Gastonia, N. 
Singleton, Dallas, Texas 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
hia, Pa Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 

_c.. J. Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiley, 1008 Wil- 
liams Mill Road, Atianta, Ga.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. 
Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL L INC... 
1206 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER TING CO., 302 E 
Sixth St.. Charlotte, N. C. Fred R Cochrane, Mer. 
Sou Reps W. H. FPortson, 110 Tusten St.. Elber- 
ton. Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrel! Ave.. 
Dallas, Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office. 


CHARLOTTE MFG. CO., 1200 8S. Mint St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Greenville, 8. C. 


CLINTON Coes SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. : J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther } nowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CROMPTON @& LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar S8t.; B. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S 
C., Walter F. Woodward, Mer. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. 
Greenvilie, 8S. C Chas. L. Ashley. P. O. Box 720. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.. Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St... S.W., Atlanta, Gsa., 
W. Mitchell; Spartanburg, C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 
DRAPER, E. S.. 1516 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C 
Sou. Reps.: B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R 
A. Wilhelm. Charlotte Office 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va.. W. Shackelford, Mer 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Mer.. 611 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: F. F. Hubach. 
Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. First St.. Charlotte. 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 232 
W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman. L. E. Green. H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge. 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Millis Ave., Greenville. 5. C.; J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 715 
Provident Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
a. PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. N. Y. 
Sou. —: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro. N. C. 

ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich Sou 
Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg.. At 
lanta, Ga 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence. 

ass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain. 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse. Bona Alien Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C 
A. Letz, Atlanta Office; S. D. Berg, 207 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C W. 8S. Shirley. 2705 Wiil- 
liams St.. Dallas. Tex.: W. P. Cunningham, P. O 
Box 1687, Houston, Tex. 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phile- 
delphia office. 


FORD, CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. B. Pord Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.: J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in al! 
principal Southern cities 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. C.. 
8S. Phetteplace, Mer Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E 
Honeycutt, Mgr 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1201 8S. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, My: 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.: 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.: Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Okiahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala.. T. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. M O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. i. Keen, Mger.: 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox Mer.: Louisville, Ky.. 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn... G. O. Me- 
farlane, Mger.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Megr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
* Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. Ww. F. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener. 187 Sprin 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercia 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou Reps. : 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Hamner & Kirby, Gastonia. N. ©.; Belton C. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 


C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep.: 
Harrill, Forest City, N. C. 
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HALTON’'S SONS, THOS... and Clearfield. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. G. Clark, Box 274. 
S C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265. 
Spartanburg. S. C.: W. G. Shaw. Box 923, Green- 
ville 8 C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Texas 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Salem WN O©C.. T Holt Haywood. Mer 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO... Pawtucket. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright. 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office; Fred Dickson. P. O 
Box 125, Rockingham. N. C 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou 


Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Reps.: Geo. H. Small, 310 


6th St.. N.E.. tlanta,. Ga.: Jas A. Brittain, 1028 
Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala.: Porter H. Brown 
©. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. J. Waldron 


and D. O. Wylie. P. O. Box 663. Greensboro, N. C.: 
R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
FP. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd St.. St. Louts, Mo. for 
New Orleans. La 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St... S.W., At- 
lanta, Gn.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. Sou. Reps.: E. M 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 8t.. 
Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta 
Office. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO... Newark, N. J 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 601 BE. Morehead 
St.. Charlotte, N. C 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. FPF. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C 

KAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg.. Char 
lotte, N. C.: Chattanooga, Tenn 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Ohlo Sou 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses 
GreenvHle. 5S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N 
Cc. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. ller, P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, 8. C.: Luke J Castile. 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.: F 
Ave.. Birmingham. Ala 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. 
LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MF 0., Johnson 


co 
City, N. ¥. Sou. Office: 51° Schnaten Bidg.. 
Wooten, V.-Pres 


M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 


LEWIS, JOHN D., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. 
(Warehouse) 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC... 100 E 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.., Spartanburg. 5. C., R. E. Barnwell, V 


MARSTON C©CO,, JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
H. 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Cc. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Plant. Saltville. Va... E 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’! Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson. Mgr. Sou 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins. Jr.. J. W. 
Ivey, and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staples, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur. Ga.;: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis. Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd. Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
Gelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MERROW MACHINE THE. & Laure! St... 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: =. W. Hollister, P. O 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.: B. Moreland. P. O 
Box 895. Atlanta. Ga 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 Ww. Pirst St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg.. Greensboro. 


4 = E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 257 W. Ex 
change 8St., Providence. R. I Southern office and 
warehouse 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. 
Southern Reps Taylor Charlotte office: 
C. D. Taylor, Southern agent. Gaff ney, & > 
Moore, Gaffney, S. C.: H. L. Lanier. Shawmut, 
Ala Roy 5S. Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St.. 
Ga 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic. N. J 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: N. Forbis 8t.. 
Greensboro, N. C., W. M. Hunt, Mgr.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. D. 8 Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro of- 


a E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga. 
enn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT ©Oo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 60i 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C.. New Orleans. La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York. N. Y. 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson: Mem his, 
Tenn, R. H. Bailey; Greensboro, N. J. 
Canny; New Orleans, La., L. H. Gill: Richmond. 
Va., W. A. MeBride: Augusta. Ga., BE. Moline: 8t. 
Louls, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer., H. J. Steeb. 
Cc. L. Fischer: Dallas, Tex.. W. B. Mix: Houston. 
Tex., G. C. Polley. 
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PARKS-CRAMER OO., Fitchburg, Bou 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C., B. Hodge. 
V.-Pres.. M. G. Townend, Sou Wy Sou. Reps.: 
H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers. Charlotte Office: J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355 
Atlanta, Oa. 


PERKINS & SON. INC., B. F., Holyoke. Mass 
Gou. Rep.: Fred H. White. Independence Bide 
Charlotte. N. C 


PLATTS METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407 
Lexington. N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall. Cra- 
merton. NW. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bide 
ingten. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. FH. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanocoga., 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. & 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Noland 
Co... Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N 
C., Waiter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou 
Offices: Atianta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP.. C. G., Graniteville. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White. Independence 
Bidg.. Charlotte, C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou 
Warehouse, Greenville, C. Sou 
Smith, Box 349. Greenville. 8S. C.: G. 

Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 N. Market st. Dal- 
las, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 
Oa. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson. N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte. 
N OC. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


K F INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 34th St... New 
York City. Sou Offices: 598 Peachtree 68t.. N.E.. 
Atianta, Ga., N. Miller, Dist. Mgr.; 1410 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©.: 2102 Jackson St.. Dallas. 
H. L. Gaddis, Dist Reps. : 

Courtenay, L. H. Batley, G Atlanta 
Office: R. W. Franklin, Charlotte Office: 

Crull, Paul H. Sisk. GO. W. George, Dallas Office. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps Chas. H. Stone. 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte. N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chemi- 
cal Co., 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co 451 Howard Ave New 
Orleans, La J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham. 
Ala Miller- Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa. Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Martsvillie, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SFINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. 
N.C. Wm. Monty. Mer. 


STAFFORD CO., THE, Readville. Mass. Sou 
Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. OC. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New BSBritain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave... 5.W.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. Jones, Megr.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, FP. O. Box 424, Chariotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 7100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. OC. H. EB. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN. HALL & OO., INC., 285 Madison Arve., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte. N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 100! Jef- 
erson Standard Bide... Greensboro. Sidney S. Paine. 
Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep.., Robert A. Morgan, Rome, Ga 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Chariotte, N. C., BH. G. Mayer, Mer. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1200 8. Mint S8t., 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORF., 2 Park Ave... New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: E. D. Bryan, 614 E. Wash- 
ington St.. Greenville, S. C.; J. R. Morton, P. O 
Box 1030. Greensboro. N. C.: W. B. Purse, Provi- 
dent Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., $5 South St... Bos- 
ton. Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N C.: Candler Bidg.. Atlanta, Ca. Sou Reps 
Prederick Jackson and I. BE. Wynne, Charlotte Of. 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE O©O., Manchester, N. 

Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536. High Point. N. C.;: BE. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108. Atlanta. Ga.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 616, 
Greenville, 8. C.;: J. H. Kelly, Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga 


U. & RING TRAVELER Aborn 8st... 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
Box 7923. Greenville, 8. C.; O. 
Marietta. Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Charlotte. N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N.C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.,, Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; Sulll- 
van Hdw. OCo., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 


lotte, N. Carolina Specialty Co.. 1223 Brevard 
Court, Char 


te, 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa! 
Bank Bidge.. Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.; 
520 Angier Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga.. B. F. Barnes, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Atianta Office; 
A. D. Carter and WN. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
mA. Wick Rose, Mgr. 

VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: St Louis, Mo. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury. Mass., 
and Leicester, Mass. Sou. Rep.: George FP. Bahan, 
P. ©. Box 681, Charlotte, N. OC. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, mn) 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. W. 
Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1317 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M 

Chariotte cffice;: I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell. 
Atianta off: 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING BRING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
5th St., Charlotte, N. C. 

WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO... 41 EB. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C 

WOOD'S SONS CO., T. B., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., The McLeod Cos., which are: Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St.. Atlanta, 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C. 


Cotton Price Declines More 
Than Other Farm Products 


Cotton continues to sell below past 
relationships with either farm prod- 
ucts as a group or with all commodi- 
ties in the United States, as it has 
during all of this cotton season to 
date, according to the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. This ts 
true whether one takes as a basis the 
average relationships prevailing in the 
four years from 1926 to 1929 inclu- 
sive, those in the five years from 1909 
to 1913 inclusive, or those in the five 
years from 1895 to 1899 inclusive. 
The Exchange Service says: 

‘Taking average prices in 1926 for 
1929 as 100, the index number for 
cotton is at present approximately 46 
while that for the farm products 
group is 64 and that for all commodi- 
ties is 72. Taking average prices in 
1909 to 1913 as 100, the index num- 
ber for cotton is 65 while that for the 
farm products group is 92 and that 
for all commodities is 101. Taking 
average prices in 1895 to 1899 as 
100, the index number for cotton is 
123 while that for the farm products 
group is 151 and that for all com- 
modities is 144. 

“In submitting these index num- 
bers, it is left to the reader to decide 
to what extent present and prospec- 
tive conditions in the raw cotton 
trade justify the wide divergence be- 
tween prices of cotton, farm products 
and commodities in general, and may 
or may not justify a continuance of 
such divergent price levels. 

“It is also important to note the 
fact, that the index numbers for all 
commodities cover about 550 articles, 
including farm products, foods, raw 
materials, semi-manufactured articles 
and fully manufactured products. 
Many of the articles in the all-com- 
modity list are goods made entirely 
for domestic consumption, and are 
the product of highly paid unionized 
labor and are protected by the tariff. 
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In the farm products list there are 
many articles which are made exclu- 
sively for domestic markets. Conse- 
quently such articles are subject to 
different price-making influences 
than affect American cotton, of which 
half the production is sold abroad, is 
dependent on the economic condition 
of foreign countries, and enters into 
direct competition with the cotton of 
India, Egypt, Brazil and other for- 
eign countries. 


American Co-op Plans To 
Speed Adv ances 


New Orleans, Fi Southern farm- 
ers who sell this year’s crop through 
the American Cotton Co-operative 
Association will receive their ad- 
vances twice to four times as fast as 
during the past season, under a policy 
adopted by the board at the conclud- 
ing session of a two-day meeting, 
Norris C. Williamson, director from 
Louisiana, announced. 

Under the new policy more than 
100 skilled classers will be stationed 
at various points in the cotton belt 
to value cotton immediately upon 
receiving it from growers, he said. 
Louisiana will probably get 15, he 
added. It had but three this season. 

Establishment of a number of con- 
centration points in the interior of 
each cotton State wil result, he went 
on, instead of the cotton being stored 
mainly at such centers as New Or- 
leans, Houston and Mobile. The 
amount shipped through New Or- 
leans, however, will be decreased 
little, if any, he adedd. 


Callaway Urges Gain In 
Cotton Use 


LaGrange, If individieal use 
of cotton products were increased by 
10 pounds this year, the problem of 
caring for the country’s 1931 crop 
and last year’s carryover, together 
estimated at 21,000,000 bales, would 
be solved, Cason J. Callaway, La- 
Grange Rotary president, who is also 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, told his 
fellow club members at their lunch- 
eon. 

Nothing can be done about either 
the foreign situation nor the amount 
of cotton to be grown by farmers this 
year in this country, so that all that 
is left to do is to stimulate use of cot 
ton, he said, by altering the national 
“state of mind” which alone is to 
blame for the situation. 

There are more than 750 uses to 
which cotton is put, Mr. Callaway 
pointed out. 
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Joanna Cotton Mill School Building, Goldville, S. C. 


Mill Village Activities 


kdited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


Goldville, S.-C.—Joanna Cotton Mills A 
Beautifully Clean Village 


No Back ALLEYS. No GARDENS Nor CHICKEN LOTS 
AND EVEN THE GARBAGE CANS ARE ORNAMENTAL 


Without fear of contradiction or criticism, I unhesitat- 
ingly declare Joanna Mill Village, the cleanest and most 
strikingly attractive community I have ever seen. “Every 
foot of ground growing grass or flowers,” is the slogan. 

There are no “back yards” or lots. No break or divid- 
ing line between front and back. Velvety grass, every- 
where. Magnolias, water oaks, elms, populars and maples 
line the streets; crepe myrtle, and other shrubbery artis- 
tically grouped. 

Gardens out in a field; everybody has a well prepared 
lot,—and prizes are given for excellence in growing vege- 
tables. Competition is keen, and interest never wanes. 

Grorce H. Evtis Resipent ENGINEER, A PLANT 

WIZARD 

Everything he sticks in the ground, grows. He can 
root anything, and has his own method for making hot 
beds, cold frames, etc. The entire village is under his 
supervision, and he has a crew of workers who are con- 
stantly mowing grass or trimming shrubbery. 

There are no “back alleys.” The entire place is a 
lawn. Wagons or trucks drive down where the back 
alleys are supposed to be, and collect garbage from clean, 
covered and really attractive receptacles. 

Mr. Ellis took me all over the village, to the gardens, 
farm, and big pasture where cows are cared for,—to the 
ball ground, playground, school, library, Girls Club, nur- 
sery—up one street and down another—and not one 
single ugly spot could be located. No rubbish——not even 
a piece of paper—not even a pile of wood or coal, to be 
seen. 

“Oh well,” someone says, “it takes a lot of money to 
do all this beautifying and keep it going.” But I was 
amazed to learn that through a carefully worked out sys- 
tem, the cost is far less than the up-keep of some villages 
that have little to commend them. 

For instance—the cattle furnish fertilizer for the farm 
and flowers. and Mr. Ellis roots and grows stuff that 
would cost thousands of dollars if bought from nurseries. 
The farm feeds the stock, and more. 

People are happier and can work more efficiently in 
lovely surroundings and when this truth is really grasped 


by industrial leaders, there will be more and more atten- 
tion paid to village homes and grounds. 

At Joanna, every house has a neat garage and wood- 
house. There’s “a place for everything, and everything 
in place.” 

THE ScHOOL BUILDING 

Take a good look at it at head of this page. It stands 
across the end of Magnolia street, which is one of the 
prettiest in the village. 

Seven grades are taught. Mr. G. N. Foy, principal 
and 12 teachers are employed to train 325 pupils through 
the seventh grade,—after which they attend Clinton High 
School, a few miles away. 

The school auditorium has a seating capacity of 700, 
and is equipped for basketball. The building is steam- 
heated, has sanitary fountains, is modern throughout, 
and absolutely free from pencil marks and scars, which 
speaks well for the pupils. 

A school store, operated by the school saving bank, is 
one method of teaching business to children. School 
supplies, crackers, candy, etc., are sold and paid for “by 
check” and a neat record is kept of every transaction. 

When school closed Mr. W. A. Moorhead, agent gave 
a dollar each to 96 boys and girls as a reward from 
Joanna Cotton Mills for having maintained perfect at- 
tendance throughout the school session and the occasion 
was further emphasized by some timely remarks which 
he made. 

3 ONE OF THE PRETTIEST STREETS 

Magnolia street is unusually pretty, with no two houses 
alike in design. Some houses are of brick, others pretty 
shingled bungalows. Cement sidewalks and cement walks 
up to every front door. 

Magnolias on each side of the street, shrubbery banked 
about the houses, lawns smooth and green, lovely box 
plants on porches and they are not in rusty old tin 
buckets or other unsightly receptacles. This is the new- 
est street in the village, I believe, consequently the pret- 
tiest, since every new work excels over the old at Joanna. 
“Do thing a little better if possible, than ever before,”’ 
seems to be the aim of the company and every employee. 

THE Day NURSERY 

This is in front of the office and is in charge of Miss 
Grant,—-supervised by Dr. R. L. Martin and Miss Mar- 
garet Warren, nurse. The children in this nursery are 
bathed daily, wear nursery clothes, and are fed scientifi- 
cally. They are really better off than they would be at 
home with the average mother, who too often ruins a 
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child’s health and disposition, by giving it anything it 
takes a notion for. 

I once knew a woman to give a delicate baby a cucum- 
ber pickle and ice cold coco cola because it cried for them, 
and two days later she gave it a coffin and a shroud, and 
said: “The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away!” 
God is charged up with a lot of things done by ignorance. 
I wish there were more day nurseries—more training in 
health hygiene and domestic science. 

There’s a fine playground for these kiddies—also an- 
other three-acre playground for larger children, equipped 
with swings, slides, merry-go-rounds and other features, 
and it all fenced in. 

THE BALL GROUND 

This is another beauty spot, surrounded by crepe 
myrtle, and japonica, and no wonder the ball team is a 
go-getter. Who couldn’t play (or work) after training 
in such lovely surroundings? 

THe Giris’ CLus 

Miss Beatrice Sloan is in charge of the Girls Club and 
library, and they go off on big trips in summer, also have 
daily vacation Bible schools. 

There are 45 active members in the Girls Club. Mr. 
E. L. Durgin, secretary and treasurer of Joanna Cotton 
Mills; recently presented a nice radio to the club. He 
contributes largely to the library too, which now con- 
tains 900 high class books, and gets 10 of the leading 
magazines. 

There is a lovely tennis court, too, where many happy 
hours of healthful exercise, are spent. 

JOANNA INN 

Just think of one of the nicest hotels at all, and you'll 
have a fair conception of Joanna, which is so ably super- 
vised by Mrs. White,—I believe is the name. Anyhow 
I'll not soon forget the nice lunch enjoyed there, as a 
guest of the mill, and in company with Superintendent 
and Mrs. P. B. Mitchell. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 

This is the finest of all beef breeds, and with their 
sleek, black shiny hides and broad shoulders, they make 
a lovely picture as they graze in the big pasture sown 
to Bermuda and other grasses. They are thoroughbreds, 
and take prizes as members of the “Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders Association.” 

There is another separate pasture with nice stalls, for 
the cows belonging to the employees. 

Mr. Ellis believes in conservation, and lets nothing go 
to waste. He has the most careful system of manage- 
ment, and (he did not say so) I believe that man has 
gotten things to where he makes everything pay for it- 
self and up-keep, even to his own salary. 

As Ir Usep To Br 

Seven or eight years ago, this was just a small yarn 
mill of 5,000 spindles, 14 unsightly houses, and nothing 
except an ideal location and level land to commend it. 

Now, under new management which took charge in 
1924, the changes and rapid development seem like a 
fairy tale. There are now 93,000 spindles, 1,472 looms 
manufacturing every width of shade cloth, and 325 mod- 
ern homes for discriminating citizens. None but the best 
can stay at Joanna. 

THOSE IN CHARGE 

Mr. Wm. a Moorhead, agent, has my sincere thanks 
for an extremely happy visit, and to Mr. Ellis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell and others, I extend grateful appreciation 
for courtesies extended. 

O. M. Templeton is overseer carding; P. E. Strickland, 
overseer spinning; J. J. Abrams, overseer weaving; John 
R. DeBoise, overseer cloth room; W. E. Bragg, master 
mechanic; A. D. Barron, cotton man. 
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Greensboro, N. C.—White Oak Community 
Club Sponsors Cotton Style Show 


The Cotton Style Show given under the auspices of the 
White Oak Community Club in the White Oak Assembly 
Hall recently was one of the most brilliant and elaborate 
affairs ever staged in the community. It was astonish- 
ing to see the beautiful dresses all made of cotton that 
were worn during the review. Most of the diesses were 
made by the contestants wearing them. A grand array 
of denims, cotton net, voile, organdy prints and every- 
thing imaginable in the line of cotton was on display. 

Mrs. T. E. Gardner, president of the Community Club 
and general chairman of committees, opened the program 
with an address of welcome introducing Mr. M. W. 
Heiss, who gave a very interesting talk on cotton and 
what it means to the South. 

There were eighty entries who were reviewed by a 
packed house. Lovely music was played throughout the 
evening. The review began with children’s clothes, Mrs. 
Gilbert Lucas, chairman. Prizes awarded: Ist prize, 
Millicent Armfield; 2nd prize, Addie Brown; 3rd prize, 
Paul Lewis Berrier. 

House and morning dresses, Mrs. H. Pennington, chair- 
man. Ist prize, Mrs. Charles Hilton; 2nd prize, Mrs. 
J. J. Woodall, 3rd prize, Mrs. R. L. Kale. 

Children’s pajama parade, Mrs. John E. Armfield, 
chairman. Ist prize, Dorothy Causey; 2nd prize, Neil 
McFarland, Jr.; 3rd prize, Glenn Carl Merritt. 

Sport dresses, Miss Ida Wicker, chairman. Ist prize, 
Mrs. Pauline Deaton; 2nd prize, Mrs. H. Pennington; 
3rd prize, Miss Emily Thigpen. 

Afternoon and evening dresses, Mrs. Lester Bumegar- 
ner, chairman. Ist prize, Miss Helen Plybon; 2nd prize. 
Mrs. John E. Armfield; 3rd prize, Miss Francea Morris. 

The grand prize was awarded to Miss Helen Plybon, 
who was beautifully arrayed in bridal costume carrying 
a bridal bouquet, with Polly Armfield as train bearer. 

Miss Edith Branson delighted the audience with a 
reading, “Betty at the Baseball Game.” Mrs. Harry 
Bynum rendered two lovely soprano solos accompanied 
by Miss Dinda Gorrell. The puipils of Fine Arts Studio 
gave two dance numbers under the direction of Miss Ellen 
Wick. 

Short talks were made by Messrs. Bernard Cone, 
Julius Cone, Herman Cone, and prizes were awarded by 
Mrs. J. E. Hardin. 

The judges were: Mrs. Herman Cone, Mrs. J. E. 
Hardin, and Mrs. F. T. Noah. The ticket sale was in 
charge of Mrs. N. A. McFarland; Mrs. Lawrence Berrier 
had charge of the program. 


Camden, S. C.—Kendall Mills, Wateree 
Plant 


This is in keeping with all the other Kendall Mills, and 
everything in and out of the mill is in perfect order. 

The village houses are unusually attractive, and there 
is a profusion of shrubbery and flowers. : 

While we only secured a few subscribers here, the 
management was courteous, cordial and co-operative. 

Those in charge are A. S. Llewellen, superintendent: 
H. F. Cobb, assistant superintendent; |]. E. Robinson, 
overseer carding; E. T. Barnes, overseer spinning, R. E. 
Dorrity, second hand in spinning, and W. R. Reeves in 
spooling and warping; R. E. Barnes overseer weaving 
and cloth room; J. C. Baker, second hand in weaving, 
E. L. Moore, section man. 
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Southern Organization 


Regularly doing business with the 
Textile Industry, wishes to communi- 
cate with experienced manufacturer 
or manufacturing organization familiar 
with the production of finishing mate- 
rials, including soluble oils and soften- 
ers Address 8S. ©., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—position as spooler room over- 
seer. Experienced on Barber-Colman 
spoolers and warpers Best of refer- 
ences furnished. Reliable, conscientious 
worker. Address H. N. C., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 
Married, 


eTrice 


sober, reliable 


Bulletin. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Position as overseer spinning 
7 years experi- 
39 vears of age. Address M. H. J., 
care Southern Textile 


WANTED 


overseer of carding or spinning. 


years 


Hest references 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—position 
or spinning 


experience Will go 
Address F. N. 


Address W. 


Textile Bulletin. 


30 years 
Best 
care 


Strictly sober. 


Position as superintendent or 
Eleven 
anywhere 
care 


as overseer carding 
or both 15 years experi- 
8 years with one mill 
Married 
of references 
Southern 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Effective April 23, 1931 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 


Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


18 West Fourth St. 


Charlotte, N. 
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Two New Durene Spreads 


The need long felt for a service- 
able, well styled, economically priced 
and generally attractive bedspread is 
believed to have been met with two 
new durene cotton lines now ready 
to be shown the trade by the Monu- 
ment Mills at their 40 Worth street 
showrooms. 


Some months ago, the Durene As- 
sociation of America conducted an in- 
formal survey among several of the 
largest buying groups in the country, 
and in a considerable number of in- 
stances was told that a thoroughly 
practical but well styled bedspread 
was among the leading merchandising 
needs of the year. 

Accordingly the Durene Associa- 
tion offered its co-operation to Monu- 
ment on research and styling prob- 
lems resulting in the two new lines 
now ready. There is a decided rich- 
ness and suppleness to these spreads. 
They are made entirely of combed, 
durened yarns, pre-shrunk, and will 
be available in a full range of popular 
pastel shades. 


One spread, appearing in contrast- 
ing colors, has a plain satin-weave 
background with a foreground motif 
employing a morning glory theme. 
The other line features a specially 
designed background, posed against 
which is a conservative floral motif 
of particular gracefulness. The form- 
er will retail at about $5.95; the lat- 
ter at about $7.50. 


Drapery material matching these 
spreads will be made available by the 
Monument Mills carrying out the 
bedroom ensemble idea. 


Miss Kathryn Day, fashion advis- 
er to the Durene Association, said she 
believed these spreads and draperies 
would fill a long felt need in the bed- 
spread field for combining in one 
item practicability, economy of 
price, textile and styling quality. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls —Wood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
D MULL STREET ORANGE, 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Business Paper Advertising 


Manufacturer 


W HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. 

Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 
advertising. 


THis SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper ... 
't stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightiorward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE : - NEW YORK CITY 
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The New Home of the 


Johnson 
Improved warp Sizer 


We are now located in our new quarters 
at 


Piercy St., Cor. Holsman 


Paterson, N. J. 


We want to take 
express our thanks 
tion has enabled us 


this opportunity to 


to all our good friends in the textile industry whose continuing coopera- 
to maintain sales over the last two years without diminution. 


We believe 


this cooperation to be a testimonial to the soundness of our policy of specializing exclusively 


in the manufacture of the 


This testimonial is further confirmed by the fact 
that more than five times as much rayon is sized on 
the 


if orld ombine d. 


“Johnson” than on all other rayon sizers:in the 


Piercy St., Cor. of Holsman 


JOHNSON IMPROVED WARP SIZER 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


Paterson, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
(CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO JOSEPH BARNES 
(‘hariotte New Bedford. Mass 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES. LTD INC 
Manchester. England Shanghai, China 


Continuous Hydro-extractor 


This machine will expel waste 
saturated cotton. at the 
your Drving Machine through a 


and bleach 
passing it 


dye liquors from 
Satii¢ 
continuous series of opera- 
tions 

(;ives more 


uniform results with less expenditure 


Many other 


energy 


and avoidance of intermittenc’ antages 


Reduce 


modern 


your costs by hydro-extracting saturated fibers this 


way 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 


Yarn Conditioning Machines. etc 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


forward to 


FOR EFFICIENT PROCESSING 
For efficiency in textile processing, it is impor- 


tant that the textile alkalies used be 


readily and 


completely soluble. 


That is one of the reasons textile mills every- 


where use Wyandotte Textile Alkalies. They find 
that Wyandottes ready solubility permits it to 
rinse away freely and quickly, leaving no residue 


Where Wyan- 


colors 


to affect the dyeing. 


dotte is used, the come out 


bright and snappy. 


Order from your Supply 
Man or write for detailed 
information. 


Quality an d Service 


Textile Alkalies 
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